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FOREWORD 

For reasons of the grossest expediency, two of 
the cardinal features of the Socialist doctrine 
have been thrust into the background : I refer 
to free love and the taking of children from 
their parents and the bringing of them up by 
the State. 

This being the case, I have no doubt that 
the part of my book which deals with these 
subjects, and their debasing effect on the body 
politic, will be stigmatised as a foul slander. 

I would refer the curious, however, to the 
works of the big guns of Socialism, where they 
will find this matter of free love and the 
assumption of parental authority by the State 
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insisted on : and rightly so from the Socialist 
standpoint: without them, Socialism cannot 
‘ march.’ 

And for this reason. 

Socialism depends for its success on the 
elimination of the proprietary instinct in 
human nature ; and we have Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
authority for saying that under Socialism no 
man will have anything to call his own beyond 
his tooth-brush. 

A wife and family are the primitive form of 
property and obviously lead to individualistic 
notions, inasmuch as a man, if he be worth his 
salt, will do his utmost to provide for his mate 
and offspring. 

Since this desire is at issue with Socialism, 
and makes it unworkable, wife and family 
have to go : but to preach such a thing in all its 
naked blatancy would frighten many who are 
attracted by Socialist sentimentalities. 

Hence these evasions. 

But all the quibbling in the world cannot 
hide the fact that free love and the segre- 
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gaiion of children, with the consequent dis¬ 
mal effects on morality , and practically every 
virtue, and civilisation as we know it, are the 
first and last axioms of Socialism. 


Essex, 1913. 


H. W. C. N. 
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THE RED ROSETTE 


CHAPTER I 

INITIATION 

It’s a strange experience to write of things that 
occurred to me considerably over a hundred 
years ago, but such is my privilege or misfor¬ 
tune. By what even now seems to be a miracu¬ 
lous happening I am in a position to tell of my 
life as a youth of eighteen, a hundred and 
thirty years back. 

The advantage or otherwise—otherwise as 
the course of this narrative will show—of this 
experience that has befallen me is that I am 
able to note the stupendous changes which 
have taken place in the interval since I lost 
consciousness on a certain August afternoon of 
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i<)i i in a half basement in the King’s Road, 
Chelsea. 

Not counting the century that witnessed the 
change from horse to steam locomotion, with 
the developments that followed from the appli¬ 
cation of steam and electricity to the uses of 
everyday life, an interval of a hundred years 
has made small difference in the outward 
appearance of things. 

New houses here and there, an alteration in 
the style of dress, would be pretty well all that 
an observer would notice were it possible for 
him to be transferred from one century to the 
next. 

Rut the change from the robust old age of 
the nineteenth century to the adolescence of 
the twenty-first has produced such startling 
changes that I am impelled to set them forth. 

The interval between the old life and my 
present existence has seen the transformation 
of a society founded on individualistic prin¬ 
ciples to that raised upon a communistic basis : 
the old order of things has been wiped out as 
if it had never been. Socialism reigns in its 
stead, Socialism naked and unashamed. The 
change is not so amazing as would appear at 
first sight, as in the closing years of my old life 
Socialism was fast becoming a power to be 
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reckoned with. The occasion for wonder is 
in the vast gulf which lies between its promises 
and performance; between the fair future it 
foreshadowed and the ruthless, shameful, 
bestial chains of tyranny it has riveted on the 
lives of its dupes. 

In the old davs it was the fashion for Social- 
ists to assert that the heaven of the rich was 
made from the hell of the poor. 

It is now no exaggeration to say that the 
paradise of the unscrupulous is founded on 
the blood and tears of the victims of Socialism. 

Now for my story. 

Before describing the most obvious features 
of the new life, which I will do presently, it 
might be as well to say something of the old, 
mure particularly how it came about that I was 
projected from the past into the present. 

A word of apology would not be out of place 
for any errors in style or grammar of which I 
may be guilty. 

I am surrounded by spies who would not 
hesitate to denounce me to the disciplinary 
powers were I suspected of writing anything 
approaching a true description of the life about 
me, in which case I should be hardly dealt 
with. No inquisitor of the persecuting days of 
the Churches could be more ruthless in the dis- 
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charge of his duties than the emissaries of those 
who rule in the new ordering of things. 

My first introduction to Socialism was on a 
certain spring sabbath in 1888. 

I was returning to Hammersmith Terrace, 
where I then lived, from a walk to the round 
pond in Kensington Gardens, and was attracted 
bv a small crowd gathered about a short, thick¬ 
set man who was haranguing those about him 
at the top of his voice in Bradmore Street, 
Hammersmith. He was a missioner of Social¬ 
ism. As I joined the crowd, this man told us, 
and as far as I could then see proved, that the 
evils of the world were entirely owing to the 
monopoly by landlords and capitalists of the 
land and the means of production, which had 
been stolen from their rightful possessors, the 
people: once these were restored to their 
proper owners, heaven would be realized on 
earth, and more to the same effect. 

No one who lived in those days with eyes to 
see and hearts to feel could be insensible to 
the conditions under which a large percentage 
of the toiling millions lived. There had been 
many soul-searing descriptions of how the 
white slaves of England worked in order to 
keep a roof over their heads, and to provide 
sufficient food to fit them for the daily task of 
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profit. earning. I had, as who had not then, 
read of the sweating dens so vividly described 
by the pens of writers who had made it their 
business to visit such places ! 

Accounts of the conditions under which 
children (half-timers) still worked in factories, 
together with stories of the deadly nature of 
the work on which thousands of men were en¬ 
gaged, pleaded in the columns of newspapers 
for abolition or mitigation. If one forgot the 
havoc worked by alien immigration, free trade, 
and improvident, early marriages among the 
working classes, it would almost seem, as the 
Socialist lecturer declared in his peroration, as 
if the heaven of the rich were built on the hell 
of the poor. Other speakers followed who 
were more or less convincing : I bought, for a 
penny, the current number of the Commoyiweal; 
also, one or two sixpenny publications on 
Socialism, from a man who wore a sealskin 
cap. 

I read these in the afternoon—to be con¬ 
verted with the hasty irresponsibility of youth 
to the gospel of Socialism ; and henceforth I 
was a regular attendant at the Sunday morning 
meetings held in Bradmore Street. The 
gathering usually numbered about twenty, but 
if a particularly fervent speaker were turned 
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on, quite a hundred would stop to listen: those 
would quickly melt should a humdrum orator 
succeed the man who had attracted them. 
Anxiously I used to count the crowd and watch 
the faces of chance listeners in order to see if 
they were likely to stay and hear more of the 
gospel that was being preached. 1 here were 
many alternations in my mind from hope to 
despair on those far-away Sunday mornings. 
One speaker I dreaded; he had a fervent spirit, 
but had not the gift of the gab; he mumbled 
his words; he got mixed with his periods; 
he was just the man to disperse those 
who may have gathered before he spoke. 
One Sunday morning, a month after my 
conversion to Socialism, it seemed that this 
man’s halting speech would never come to an 
end. Those who stood about him, ready to 
take his place, were fidgeting, not so much be¬ 
cause they were anxious to speak as that they 
could see the disastrous effects which the 
speaker had upon his hearers. I, also, was 
acutely sensitive to the effect of the man’s hap¬ 
less words, and in a state not far removed from 
distraction, I was wondering if he would ever 
stop, when I was attracted by a man who had 
just joined the little group of speakers. He 
was tall, slight, narrow-chested; he wore a 
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Jaeger suit, a soft hat, and, although the day 
was cloudless, he carried an umbrella. It was 
not his unusual clothes so much as his face 
which attracted me : this was very pale and 
fringed with dull red whiskers. Its expression 
was kindly and at the same time merciless; 
it attracted as much as it repelled. He sug¬ 
gested to me one who might have been an insti¬ 
gator and functionary of the great French 
Revolution; and I pictured him standing on 
the scaffold watching the heads drop into the 
basket, sympathizing for the victims, yet still¬ 
ing his £iUh-by reflecting that they were neces¬ 
sary sacrifices on the altar of liberty. At last, 
after the dull speaker had reduced his audience 
to a miserable fraction of its former propor¬ 
tions, he stopped, and the red-whiskered, pale- 
faced man stepped forward to address the 
attenuated gathering. His voice was pleasant 
to the ear; better than this was the judicial 
coherency of his argument. “ It was all owing 
to the robbery of the land by the landlords,” 
he urged, that the times were out of joint : 
“ People by accumulating in cities increased 
the value of the land ; this spelt unearned in¬ 
crement which was filched by its possessors, in 
the name of the law, from the people to whom 
it rightly belonged.” The man with the 
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appealing voice and the calm, judicial manner 
was Mr. Bernard Shaw, who afterwards won 
fame as a wit and playwright. 

When he had done, many in the crowd that 
his eloquence had attracted applauded the 
speaker’s effort. 

“ Jolly good ! ” said a voice in my ear. 

I turned, to see a stoutish, puffy-faced youth 
of perhaps my own age, whom I had noticed 
at the Sunday morning gatherings. He was 
carelessly clothed and wore his hair long; a 
prominent red tie distracted attention from an 
unshaven chin and a mouth of which the lips 
refused to meet. 

“ Jolly good, wasn’t it? ” he asked. 

“ Rather,” I replied. 

“ He’s Shaw. Know him quite well. He 
nodded to me when he met me the other day. 
I believe in Shaw.” 

“ I never heard of him before to-day.” 

“ Eh ! ” Here he looked at me with inquiry 
in his eyes. 

I repeated my remark. 

“ I say, are you a 4 So.’ ? ” 

“ I’m a Socialist, if that’s what you mean.” 

“ Ah! ” he sighed as if relieved. “ Believe 
in blood-red revolution and all that? ” 

“ Sometimes.” 
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“H’m! Ever go to Kelmscott House?” 

“ Where’s that ? ” 

“ Oh, I say, you are a rotten ‘ So.’ It’s 
where we leaders of Socialistic thought meet 
and debate on Sunday evenings. I know ’em 
all.” 

“ Do you? ” I asked enviously. 

“ Would you care to go there to night? ” 

“ Rather.” 

‘ Ah ! I think we can be friends. What’s 
your name? ” 

‘‘John Weston Trenchard,” I replied. 

“ Mine’s Walter Bailey Podmore. Which 
way do you go ? ” 

Podmore lived in Ravenscourt Park, and as 

the meeting was breaking up (chance audiences 

usually got restive at one o’clock, the time 

public-houses were then opened on Sunday), 

we arranged to walk together till I should leave 
him. 

Instead of going the nearest way, which 
would have been along King Street, Hammer¬ 
smith, I remember Podmore, who seemed to 
take charge of my body as well as of my mind 
from the outset of our friendship, piloted me 
along a maze of by-lanes and side streets which 
just now were deserted. 

As we walked, we encountered the varying 
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savoury odours which issued from pretty well 
nearly every house we passed. 

“ Pork souled brutes!” declared Podmore 
angrily. “ What do they care about the social 
revolution ! 

“ Perhaps they haven’t heard of it,” I sug¬ 
gested. 

“ And if they had ! D’ye think they’d leave 
their Sunday gorging to listen to me or 
William Morris, or Bernard Shaw? ” 

“ I don’t suppose they would.” 

Here, Podmore stopped to indulge in a 
heated denunciation of the bourgeois, whom 
he declared had a hereditary tendency to 
oppose Liberal leanings. 

“ As the people who live in these little 
streets seem to upset you, we’d better get into 
King Street,” I suggested. 

“Ah! I’d forgotten. It’s all the fault of 
these beastly bourgeois. Anyone about?” 

“ I can’t sec anyone.” 

“ Sure? ” he asked, and he fumbled under¬ 
neath his coat. 

“ Quite.” 

I wondered if Podmore were going to ex¬ 
plode a bomb. 

“ Sure there’s no policeman! ” 

“ Certain.” 
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My suspicion was strengthened as he com¬ 
menced to undo his waistcoat, which certainly 
looked bulky. 

w 

Look! look, quickly,” he cried, and pulled 
open his unbuttoned waistcoat. 

I looked, and saw that he wore a red sash 
about his body. 

“ Isn’t that something like? ” he asked as he 
rebuttoned his waistcoat. 

“ Rather.” 

“ I always wear it. But what time shall we 
meet to-night? I’m getting hungry.” 

That night I paid the first of many visits to 
Kelmscott Hall adjoining Kelmscott House 
in Hammersmith Mall. 

This hall looked as if it had once been a 
stable, and had been adapted to the purpose 
for which it was now used. It adjoined a 
fine old red brick house, eloquent of what 
would then be called middle-class comfort and 
respectability : Podmore was waiting outside. 

“ Hurry up,” he cried. “ They’ll start in a 
minute. It’s William Morris on * Socialistic 
Ideals.’ ” 

We entered the hall and found it indiffer¬ 
ently filled with as curious a lot of men as it 
would then have been possible to find in 
London. Long-haired, unkempt, unwhole- 
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some, uncanny-looking, they seemed to me to 
he both strange and familiar : they sat on forms 
with which the body of the hall was filled, and 
talked, cither in high or deep voices. Pod- 
more and I took two vacant places at the end 
of the hall nearer to the door, and my attention 
was attracted by two red flags fastened to the 
wall on my left. 

“ |olly fine! aren’t they?” asked my com¬ 
panion, who had noticed the direction of my 
glance. 

“ Splendid.” 

“ Wait,” said Podmore, and solemnly 
winked. 

Immediately there came to my mind a vision 
of Podmore, bravely displaying his red sash, 
the while he waved a red flag upon the top of 
a barricade in King Street, Hammersmith. 

1 had little time for imaginative flights, as 
the next moment Podmore was pointing out 
the many socialistic celebrities dotted about 
the room; and although he knew their names 
and achievements, he did not seem to be 
acquainted with any of them. Presently, a 
man who had been standing in the hall walked 
to the platform and called for order. Upon 
silence being obtained, he introduced the lec¬ 
turer in a few well-chosen words, and a thick- 
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set figure, clad in a blue serge suit, stood up to 
be greeted by applause which was considerably 
reinforced by Podmore’s efforts with his hands 
and feet. 

William Morris, to whom belonged the hall 
and the comfortable red-brick house next door, 
spoke. It was an earthly paradise that the 
lecturer declared would be established if 
Socialists had their way with the reordering of 
the bad, old world. Poverty, with all its con¬ 
comitant evils of crime, misery, and disease, 
would be wiped out, to be replaced by order, 
plenty, content—together with opportunities 
for all to indulge in a limitless culture. The 
lecturer concluded by saying what a glorious, 
happy place the world would be if mankind 
lived up to the socialistic ideal—“ From each 
man according to his capacity : to each man 
according to his needs.” The words of the 
poet stirred his hearers to enthusiasm; ap¬ 
plause, led by Podmore, continued for many 
moments after the speaker had stopped. 

Could Mr. Morris have foreseen the foul 
tyranny which the practice of his tenets has 
created ! 

A haphazard discussion followed the lecture, 
in which the speaker, who had an unhappy 
facility for dispersing audiences, took part. 
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Whilst he was stumbling and blundering with 
his words, it occurred to me how it was that the 
uncouth-looking men about me seemed dimly 
familiar ; they were the type of man that filled 
vegetarian restaurants into which I had once or 
twice strayed by mistake, to be struck by the 
kind of person who forgathered there. 

The discussion languished until a dark, 
keen-faced man, who had been intently listen¬ 
ing to all that had been going on, rose to ask if 
he might say a few words from an individualis¬ 
tic point of view. He was told that criticism 
was welcomed; also, that many well-known 
Socialists had been recruited from the ranks 
of their opponents. 

The keen-faced man began by admitting 
the justice of Socialism in the abstract. “ Were 
it not for the human factor, and the dominating 
purposes of nature, a system satisfactory to all 
might be established on present-day condi¬ 
tions, which last had been inevitably evolved 
from pre-existing circumstances. But as the 
forces of nature cannot be eliminated, they 
must be taken into account,” he said. The 
speaker then contended that the human race is 
as ruthlessly governed by natural laws as is 
any species of animals, plants, fishes, birds, or 
insects ; that nature produces more of any given 
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genus than can possibly find subsistence, and 
the pitiless competition for existence not only 
cuts off the weaklings, but strengthens the sur¬ 
vivors. Then, amidst murmurs of disap¬ 
proval, he went on to say that in most herds or 
flocks was what farmers called a master beast, 
who took more than his fair share of food and 
generally did himself well at the expense of 
the others. He contended that that master 
beast was entitled to the good things it mon¬ 
opolized on account of the superior courage 
and strength it exhibited; and declared that 
mankind had always been dominated by a 
master beast: sometimes it was called Divine 
right; at others it was a priesthood or, 
again, the tyranny of a revolutionary re¬ 
public; now it seemed to be capitalism that 
held the world in its grip; to-morrow it 
would probably be democracy; the day after 
it might be Socialism. But, whatever shib¬ 
boleth was top dog, it got there owing to 
the inherent strength of its cause, and main¬ 
tained its proud position so long as it fell in 
with nature's law, which was the survival of the 
fittest for time and place as occasion arose : 
directly it was unworthy of its prominence it 
was immediately lost. He declared that the 
laws of nature were immutable; also that 
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Soci.ilism, in preparing to go counter to these, 
was only looking for trouble. That, in seek¬ 
ing to establish a condition of things, such as 
Mr. Morris had suggested, it was as hopeless a 
task as attempting to make the world turn 
from East to West; and the only means of 
bringing about a condition of Socialism would 
be by the exercise of as pitiless a tyranny as the 
world had ever known. 

The speaker sat down amidst a silence that 
could almost be heard. 

How amazed I should have been if I had 
then known that I should have intimate 
acquaintance with the truth of the speaker’s 
words. 

Mr. William Morris stood up to combat the 
assertions of his opponent, and Podmore 
nudged me as much as to say, “ See what a 
smashing he’ll get.” 

As well as I remember, I was a trifle let 
down by the poet’s reply, although I would not 
dare to acknowledge my disappointment. 

He admitted that human nature, as we at 
present knew it, left much to be desired, but 
how much of this defectiveness was due to the 
oppression the many had suffered at the hands 
of the few? Also, that this power had de¬ 
bauched the tyrants and had debased the 
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slaves. Human beings were not brute beasts, 
but were capable of infinite development under 
new industrial conditions, till at last they would 
nearly approach to that socialistic ideal of man¬ 
kind which would enable its principles to be 
practised until the end of time. 

One or two others among the audience asked 
questions, but I did not listen : my imagination 
had been fired by the dream-world which Mr. 
Morris’s words had conjured into being. 

This earth would indeed be a paradise,” I 
reflected, “ if everything should come to pass 
as the poet had foretold. Misery, crime, 
meanness, self-seeking, vice, all to be as if 
they never were: each, instead of living for 
himself, as now, was to devote himself to the 
common weal, with the result that the world 
would indeed be the nearest conceivable ap¬ 
proximation to society as conceived by the 
Author of the Sermon on the Mount. Then 
men and women would be as gods and god¬ 
desses ” (it never occurred to me that such 
eminent folk demand slaves as a condition of 
their greatness), “ meet dwellers in the para¬ 
dise provided by nature.” If it could only be ! 

When I got out into the night with Podmore, 
the stars were softly set overhead. They 
seemed to brood on the world with a deep 
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peace, much as if the ideals of those who longed 
for the betterment of humanity were at last 
realized. 



CHAPTER II 

DISILLUSION 

Podmore and I became fast friends—that is, 
if friendship describes an association in which 
I was a satellite to what I believed to be his 
superior mental equipment. We would take 
long walks on the Surrey side towpath of the 
1 hames, then a very different place to what it 
became in later years, and arm-in-arm we would 
discuss the good time in store for the world 
when the economic revolution was established. 
I had great faith in Podmore—indeed, almost 
as much as he had in himself. But for all 
his vagaries I believe he was sincere, and 
would have accounted it high honour if he had 
been permitted to give his life for the cause 
near to his heart. 

What fine-sounding words and phrases rolled 

29 
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off our tongues as we walked by the indifferent 
river ! Propaganda, proletariat, unearned in¬ 
crement, and such like were the commonplace 
of our talk. 

Podmore was qualifying to be a veterinary 
surgeon; he lived with a somewhat eccentric 
aunt in a stucco-faced house in a depressing 
terrace, the ends of which were decorated with 
two plaster eagles, in a district then known as 
Ravenscourt Park. His enthusiasm for 
Socialism must have sadly interfered with his 
studies, to which he gave intermittent atten¬ 
tion. 

I will not dwell upon other incidents in those 
far-off days which, although of moment to my¬ 
self, arc alien to the purposes of this story, but 
will at once say that a short while after my 
whole-hearted conversion to Socialism my faith 
in its doctrines waned. A variety of trifling 
causes produced this pffeet. 

One Saturday evening I came upon a man, 
who took a prominent part in Socialist gather¬ 
ings; he was intoxicated and was being helped 
home by two friends the while he sang ribald 
songs. I had always looked up to Socialists 
as above the common weaknesses of humanity; 
the incident jarred me not a little. 

I was now in the habit of addressing meet- 
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mgs, usually on the Surrey side of the Thames, 
where I was brought in contact with a Mr.' 
Bennett, who was a fluent speaker. Bennett 
was vain of his appearance and parts. If he 
were going to speak he curled his hair and 
wore a new white bow tie; he was impatient if 
anyone else were lecturing; once set going, he 
never stopped unless he could possibly help 
it, no matter who else might have been pre¬ 
viously announced to speak 

I always had the idea that his voice ,0 him 
was the sweetest music in the world He 
waxed more than usually eloquent should he 
dwe I on the universal brotherhood which 
would be established when the gospel of 
Socialism was generally accepted. One Sun¬ 
day morning, on leaving a successf(l| meetj 

his company, it came on to rain; he pressed 
me to go home and dine with him. Upon my 
accepting h,s invitation, he took me to his 
home, where I was introduced to his wife a 
winsome-looking woman, and his daughter] a 
pretty, alert girl. Mother and child were 
laughing on our making our appearance, but 

their ° f ° rat ° r the ,au f? htcr faded from 

faces . I soon discovered the cause. The 
P re f her looked upon his wife and 
daughter with contempt, as being unable to 
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appreciate his mental eminence : he hardly 
ever addressed them, and then only if neces¬ 
sary. This was my first experience of the gulf 
that lies between preaching and practice. 

About this time Podmore fell in love. For 
hours on end he would talk of the perfections 
of the loved one; his raptures; fears; and 
hopes. 

Upon my hinting, as I occasionally did, that 
this love fever was by way of being heresy to 
the faith we professed, he would look at me 
uncomfortably and say : 

“ I shall come back to it sure enough after 
I’ve married Bertha and settled down.” 

A few days after Podmore’s betrothal to his 
Bertha, a debate on Socialism was announced 
to take place between William Morris, on the 
one hand, and a dissenting minister, a Mr. 
Creedle, on the other.* Podmore and I made 
a point of attending the contest, which took 
place in the chapel of which Mr. Creedle was 
pastor : the debate was thinly attended; at that 
time Socialism did not excite the interest it 
aroused in later years. 

Mr. Morris had the easiest task in the world : 
the minister was long-winded, and continually 


• This was an actual occurrence at which the writer was present. 
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c ° St . t ! ie thread of his arguments, whereas the 
Socialist had his subject at his fingers’ ends- 
also his bluff manner of speaking took the 
fancy of the audience. Podmore and I re¬ 
joiced at the triumph of our cause, and the 
former, I remembered, almost blistered the 
palms of h.s hands with the vehemence of his 
applause. Then, to our surprise, the keen¬ 
faced man who had tackled Mr. Morris on the 

occasion of my first visit to Kelmscott Hall 
got up. 

sa ' d that he had been dipping into 
socialistic literature and had discovered that 

socialists, ,n order to eradicate the instinct of 

“T' r '" g P r °P crt >' h^an nature, had de¬ 
cided that, if ever they secured the direction of 

rv W ,Tr n were to be held in common: 
were ch ' ldre ". directly they were born, 
were to be taken from their mothers to be 

brought up by the State; thus the natural wish 
ot a parent to acquire a sufficiency for his off¬ 
spring was to be rooted out. 

in ]h° kee , n faced man down and the men 
n the audience, most of whom looked like 

Morris’s “eply ' Mr ' 

He rose to declare that in the main, such was 
e intention of Socialists, and the fat was at 
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once in the fire. The fathers of families rose 
as one man, as if in protest of the last speaker’s 
declarations. William Morris folded his arms 
and assumed an attitude that was meant to be 
inflexible; it was also a trifle absurd. 

The protestants in the hall all spoke at once, 
and accompanied their words with violent ges¬ 
ticulations. 

But with dominating voice, the keen-faced 
man quelled the storm ; he obtained silence be¬ 
fore directing his oratorical batteries upon the 
Socialist. With impassioned voice, he de¬ 
claimed against the folly and wickedness of 
all that was embraced by those proposals. He 
declared that the family was but the State in 
miniature; and that, where the former existed, 
patriotism, self-denial, anxiety for the good of 
the common weal were fostered; that the in¬ 
fluence of the family made for much that was 
admirable in civilization, and had turned love 
from an animal desire into the permanent 
thing it often was. Then, carried away by 
the emotion holding him, he denounced 
the criminal inhumanity of Socialists for the 
recklessness with which they would throw away 
all that mankind had so laboriously striven for 
in order to attain its goal of justice and liberty. 
He concluded by saying that, if these proposals 
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affecting women and children were put into 
practice, the blood of the martyrs in the cause 
of humanity had been shed in vain; that it was 
throwing the precious metals of our civilization 
into the melting-pot, reckless of what useless 
and dangerous hotch-potch might result; that, 
careless of consequences, Socialists counselled 
the abandoning of secure footholds which had 
been hewn with the sweat of blood and tears 

doing the bedrock of l y rann y and wrong- 

I his denunciation was greeted with demons¬ 
trations of delight from most of those present, 
and I was curious to hear Mr. Morris’s reply! 
Io my surprise, and not a little to my disgust, 
he lost his temper. He denounced the speaker 
as being put up by his (Mr. Morris’s) enemies 
to upset him, and more to the same effect: 
upon the other declaring that he was nothing 
of the kind, but merely a medical practitioner, 
who chanced to be attracted by the regenera! 

ting promises of Socialism, the meeting broke 
up. 

Podmore was silent as we walked in the 
direction of our homes. 

“ What do you think of it all? ” I asked, or 
words to that effect. 


“ A pity my pal Shaw wasn’t there. Ber- 
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naid Shaw would have pummelled that chap 
in two ticks.” 

“ There was a lot in what that doctor chap 
said.” 

“ He didn't know what he was talking 
about,” declared Podmore with suspicious 
heat. “ He wore brown boots with a top-hat.” 

In those days this was an incongruity of 
attire which reflected adversely on the wearer. 
“ Eh ! ” 

‘‘No chap who does that-” 

“ But fancy you, a professed Socialist, car¬ 
ing what people wear.” 

‘‘If I don’t mind, women do. Bertha’s 
always going for me about my long hair and 
red tic.” 

“ If the doctor is right, women won’t be of 
much account in the good time coming,” I re¬ 
marked. 

“ That’s because they’re not anything like 
my Bertha.” 

But if they were ! 

“ That’s impossible.” 

“ If, for the sake of argument, they were !” 

“ Eh ! Oh, men would jolly soon see there 
wasn’t any hanky-panky.” 

“ Then that means it would be all up with 
Socialism,” I suggested. 
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Nothing of the kind. The common-sense 
of the majority would do what was best for 
the happiness of the greater number.” 

The next time I met Podmore I noticed that 

he had cut his hair and had abandoned the red 

tie of Socialism for another of the everyday 
Philistine hue. 

Some weeks later, Podmore’s aunt died, and 
her nephew found himself possessed of free¬ 
holds, the income from which would enable 
him to abandon all thoughts of earning his 
living as a veterinary surgeon, and to marry 
his Bertha as soon as may be : it was with glad 
eyes that he told me of his good fortune. 

‘‘What about Socialism?” I asked, curious 

o hear what he would say now he was a man 
of property. 

“ What about it! " he asked uneasily. 

Now you’ll be able to devote all your time 
and money to the cause.” 

(( ^ i oll y fine ! What about Bertha? ” 

‘ Under Socialism you’d have to give up 
your property to the State; indeed, your aunt 
would have had none to leave.” 

Well, we’re not under Socialism,” he re¬ 
marked sullenly, and produced a new silver 
cigarette-case. 

“ But ’” 1 Pasted, “ according to Socialism, 
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to live on unearned increment is to be no better 
than a thief.” 

“ Eh ! ” 

“ You’ve said so yourself times out of num¬ 
ber.” 

“That was then. Look here! My uncle 
worked hard to make his little pile for my aunt, 
who was my mother’s sister. And when my 
aunt died, she left it to me because I was 
nearer to her than anyone else in the world ; 
so it seems to me that, if Socialism would take 
it away, it’s Socialism that’s the thief, so there !” 

“ Is it you talking? ” I gasped. 

“ Wait till you’re in love and have some one 
to leave you enough to get married on,” he 
retorted. 

So much for Podmore. 

11 is defection, together with the other trifling 
incidents I have noted, were, as well as I re¬ 
member, the tiny streamlets that, percolating 
into the foundations of my socialistic faith, 
commenced the destruction that the experi¬ 
ences of later davs confirmed. 

The following years of my life, having little 
to do with Socialism, will be quickly passed 
over. More or less thrown upon the world, I 
was more concerned with wresting a living 
from the tightly clenched fists of fortune than 
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with giving overmuch attention to communism. 
Although I lost touch with Socialism, its tenets 
infrequently recurred to my mind, and I was 
able to discover how far its insistance on the 
altruistic capabilities of human nature squared 
with my experiences of many, often far re¬ 
moved, strata of the social formation. The 
more I saw of life, the more it seemed to me 
that Socialism would never prove acceptable 
to the majority of the “ haves ” ; also, if forced 
upon these by physical force, or the power of 
the ballot-box, it would not prove workable. 
To begin with, it is an instinct of our being to 
acquire property in some form or another, and, 
,f obtained, to hold fast to it, if not for our¬ 
selves, for those nearest to our hearts. It, 
also, seemed as if this zest for possession arose 
from the great fear of poverty, which was the 
direst calamity that could overtake one in the 
world under the old conditions of which I am 
now writing. It appeared, apart from the 
pleasure of fighting to improve one’s position 
amongst those who cared for the fray, that 
this dislike of poverty, with all its concomitant 
ills, was the means by which hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, who were naturally thriftless and lazy 
were compelled to lead hard-working, self-re¬ 
specting lives; that toil, though often debasing, 
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was nature’s chief means to ensure the con¬ 
tinued predominance of the human species. 

Another thing that much impressed me at 
the time, and which seemed to militate against 
the doctrines of Socialism, was the inherent 
snobbishness of the British, and the abiding 
happiness people got from their indulgence in 
this foible. 

England, at the time of which I write, was 
populated by many classes who had rigid sys¬ 
tems of caste, designed to exclude all those 
who had not the passport of cither birth or 
money as the case might be. From the highest 
to the very lowest there were innumerable 
social gradations, each separated from the one 
immediately below it by scarcely perceptible 
differences. 

Gentlepcople, as they were then called 
(whose distinction of speech and manner was 
often a cloak for very ungentle conduct), 
lumped together all those they considered to 
be socially beneath them as “ common,” 
ignorant of the fact that the lower one 
descended in the social scale the more rigidly 
were the conditions of caste defined and 
observed. 

It may be thought that this class exclusive¬ 
ness was productive of much tribulation; the 
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contrary was the case, for while the operation 
of caste provided a source of happiness in giv¬ 
ing every person some one to look down upon, 
the chance of mixing with those above them 
provided a goal to gain which each one’s re¬ 
sources were often strained. 

Many incidents of this caste feeling, which 
I personally chanced upon, would scarcely be 
believed : I have come across a woman in an 
Essex village who could not know her next- 
door neighbour because this person paid a 
halfpenny less for her suet than she did. 

I have heard a man boast in a railway train 

that he wouldn’t dream of knowing anyone 

“ who lived in a thirty pound a year ’ouse.” I, 

also, remember the wife of a city solicitor who 

pined away because she could not emulate the 

doings of her brother-in-law’s vulgar wife, 

who was married to a successful outside 
broker. 

Apart from personal experiences, evidences 
of this all-pervading snobbishness were on 
every hand for those who had eyes to see. 

Middle-class people lived in ugly suburbs 
where, instead of the convenience of numbers, 
which were considered vulgar, the houses were 
known by ridiculously pretentious names. 

Their favourite organs of the press abounded 
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with descriptions of the dresses, habits, and 
doings of the great, which were all eagerly 
devoured by their readers, who were often 
better acquainted with the various ramifications 
of family intermarriages of the nobly born than 
were these last themselves. About August, 
September, and October these journals gave 
daily details of game-shooting prospects, al¬ 
though their readers had rarely seen a grouse, 
partridge, or pheasant outside of the local 
poulterers’ shops. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, it was Radicals 
and their press who were the most keenly in¬ 
terested in the doings of the aristocracy; of 
the years of which I write it became a common¬ 
place of conversation to remark “ How Radi¬ 
cals loved a lord.” 

It is interesting to note that the snobbishness 
of gentlepcople was almost always social ; that 
of the other classes (these being unable to boast 
of family connexions) was material. In those 
days many tongues and pens found employ¬ 
ment in censoring this very British leaning; 
these social castigators appeared to forget that 
there was a commendable aspect of this charac¬ 
teristic, inasmuch as snobbishness, in all its 
manifestations, argued a healthy egotism, push¬ 
fulness, and energy which were responsible for 
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the individual success of Englishmen, and the 
amazing prosperity of their country as a whole, 
until it was ruined by circumstances that were 
foreseen but not provided for. 

Why I have touched on this matter at some 
length is because the British, obtaining so 
much happiness from the practice of their pet 
weakness, seemed the most stony ground on 
which to sow the seed of Socialism. 

Its successes at the polls in the elections of 
1906 came as a rude awakening to those, like 
myself, who believed that communism would 
never become a live force in this country. It 
became speedily evident to those who had 
ignored the existence of this new element in 
politics that it was a power to be reckoned with, 
and as an instance of the fears it excited may 
be mentioned the completeness with which the 
sympathizers with Socialism were routed at the 
County Council elections in 1907. The waste, 
corruption, and peculation which had dis¬ 
tinguished public bodies managed, or rather 
mismanaged, by politicians with socialistic 
tendencies had warned people what to expect 
if further toleration were extended to those who 
preached the unlimited spoliation of the 
“ haves ” in order to endow the “ have nots.” 

It was about this time that I heard from 
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Podmorc, whom I had lost sight of for some 
years. He was living at Dulwich; he enclosed, 
with the photograph of his eldest boy, a circu¬ 
lar of the “ Dulwich and Conterminous 
Suburbs Middle-class Defence League,” of 
which he was honorary secretary : I noticed 
that he now signed his name “ W. Bailey 
Podmore.” 

It would seem that in both our lives Social¬ 
ism had been the political measles of our youth. 

By-elections succeeded each other and it 
became more and more apparent that Socialism 
had secured an increasing hold upon the 
workers. 

Its amazing growth was an ironic comment 
on the complacency of Free Traders, who 
never tired of denouncing Tariff Reformers for 
declaring that the absence of a judicious sys¬ 
tem of protection was ruining the country. 

From curiosity, I bought some of the social¬ 
istic propaganda, to discover if its pioneers had 
lighted upon any other than the stale argu¬ 
ments on which I had battened in the days of 
my youth. I found that there was a discreet 
silence on the subject of men holding all 
women in common, and separating parents 
from their children at the birth of the latter : 
instead, there was no hint that the institutions 
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of family or marriage were to be tampered 
with; doubtless this was kept in the back¬ 
ground in order not to scare the timid. There 
were two fresh arguments in favour of 
socialism. 

The first was a list of eminent literary men, 
embracing the names of Tolstoi, Wells, and 
Zola, who had blessed communism, and this 
benediction was looked upon as an invaluable 
asset in favour of this creed. These simple- 
minded Socialists overlooked the fact that a 
novelist’s views on economics were about as 
valuable as a gardener’s upon a question of 
trigonometry—even less so, inasmuch as a 
literary imagination develops one portion of 
an author’s brain to the detriment of all other 
parts, and makes his political opinions of little 
or no value. 

The second argument which was repeatedly 
put forward was of less account than the first. 
It was contended that the Navy, the County 
Council, and the Post Office were all instances 
of the efficiency of State management. 

Of the County Council’s muddling and its 
reckless squandering of the ratepayers’ money 
the least said the better; but the argument of 
the Navy and Post Office did not hold water 
for a moment, and for this reason : although 
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managed for the benefit of the State, they were 
run on strictly individualistic lines, inasmuch 
as promotion was by merit, and slackness in 
the performance of duties would mean loss of 
employment, with the consequence of being 
thrown on a glutted labour market. 

And as if there were not the spur of escape 
from want; professional emulation; and patri¬ 
otic zeal to goad members of the two services 
in question, there was impulse to do well in 
order to provide for wife or children, all of 
which incentives—fear of poverty (which is 
truly a fountain of energy), pecuniary rewards, 
patriotic zeal, and concern for dear ones— 
would be wanting in a socialistic condition of 
life. 

If an instance were wanted of how Socialists 
performed their work, an eloquent object les¬ 
son was supplied by the workmen in the 
French arsenals and dockyards, where the staff, 
Socialists almost to a man, was notorious for 
its sloth and inefficiency. 

While Socialism bolstered its pretensions 
with such patently absurd arguments, those who 
were opposed to its tenets took counsel among 
themselves, and prepared to do battle with 
the enemy, all unconscious of the fact that, in 
but a very few months, the manhood of the 
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nation, irrespective of its economic beliefs, 
would be fighting for dear life. 



CHAPTER III 


LATER YEARS 

At a time that men’s minds were occupied 
with proclaiming or denying the glad tidings 
of Socialism, it would almost seem as if the 
dread events which shortly took place were a 
terrible reminder that, although man proposes, 
nature disposes; that, for all the high falutin’ 
notions mankind forms of its destiny, all that 
the forces ruling this sphere care about is to 
ensure the survival of the race that most ap¬ 
proximates to their ideal of worthiness for this 
end. 

At all times in the history of the world, races 
and nations have risen to greatness in the face 
of (and perhaps because of) every obstacle put 
in the way of their eager steps. Once pros¬ 
perity was attained, and the winners of the 
world’s prizes waxed fat on their gains, an in- 
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evitable process of decay commenced, and the 
accumulated riches became so much spoil for 
an armed, adventurous race which recognized 
that the good things of this world are for the 
strong. For some time, the rise of the Ger¬ 
man Empire to consideration and power had 
been the cause of much uneasiness. In the 
face of innumerable difficulties the Germans 
had seen in which direction danger or pros¬ 
perity lay; with characteristic vigour they had 
set about removing the one and achieving^ the 
other. 

At the time I write of, Germany was 
the richest, the most powerful, the most war¬ 
like State on the Continent. As if to chal¬ 
lenge the sea supremacy of the Power that had 
been dominant on the ocean for so long, she 
had been for some years engaged on the con¬ 
struction of a fleet that, in the words of her 
Emperor, Statesmen, and Publicists, was to 
obtain for Germany that “ place in the sun ” 
demanded by her expanding and virile popu¬ 
lation. When, at the same time, a venomous 
German press campaign was directed against 
this country, it would seem as if those re¬ 
sponsible for the conduct of German Policy 
were educating their countrymen for a war of 
spoliation with England, even as they had in- 
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structed them before the struggles with Den¬ 
mark, Austria, and France. 

Coincident with this campaign there com¬ 
menced on the part of Germany intrigues 
against the British Empire in every part of 
the world. 

When, also, was noticed the indifference of 
the British public to their rival’s preparations, 
their immersion in money-making projects and 
material comfort, their delight in professional 
sport, their interest in petty squabbles of politi¬ 
cal parties, many began to wonder if the pro¬ 
cess of decomposition, which had attacked all 
other nations which had achieved greatness and 
riches, had not commenced in this Britain of 
ours. 

Also, to complete the parallel between the 
apparent declension of Britain and the certain 
decay of other nations that were once great, 
democracy had initiated a war of extermination 
against the prosperous middle classes, which 
were the soundest portion of the body politic. 
Observers warned their countrymen that, if 
they did not beware, Germany would be to 
Britain what Greece was to Persia, Rome to 
Carthage, or Britain to Holland in the seven¬ 
teenth century : but so far as the greater por¬ 
tion of the population was concerned, their 
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warnings fell on deaf ears. Whilst German 
professors were instructing their eager listeners 
that brute force, not morality, was the dominant 
factor in life, the Liberal party, which had now 
succeeded to office, was playing into the hands 
of the enemy by weakening the army by forty 
thousand men, distributing the Navy on un¬ 
sound strategical principles, and discouraging 
those who, like Lord Roberts, declared that it 
was the duty of every able-bodied male to fit 
himself during peace to defend his country in 
times of stress. In this last connexion it would 
seem as if the men of continental countries 
welcomed the duty of defending home and 
loved ones, whilst the vast majority of Eng¬ 
lishmen relied on professional soldiers and 
volunteers to perform this office for them. 

Unhappily, the Liberal Government did not 
confine their maleficent efforts to the reduction 
of the defensive forces. 

With moral phrases on its lips, this Jabez 
Balfour Government had committed injustices 
against nearly every British community over¬ 
seas, till, at last, it came to stink in the nostrils 
of those who put the interests of their country 
before the exigencies of party. If, as was 
often alleged, the Liberal Government were 
quickened by an abiding concern for the 
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foreigner, the Liberal party was the best friend 
to the designs that Germany was notoriously 
supposed to be planning against this country. 
At the same time ; the venomous and unscru¬ 
pulous Radical press, while continually insist¬ 
ing upon the defiling influence of Imperialism, 
did not hesitate to corrupt the minds of their 
many readers by publishing the most revolting 
details of divorce and murder trials. 

The Germans were not slow to recognize 
the powerful allies they possessed in the 
Liberal and Radical minded; consequently 
they did all they knew to throw dust in the 
weak eyes of Liberal politicians in order to 
encourage them further along the fatuous 
paths of reduced armaments. 

The press campaign which the German 
Government had instituted against everything 
English was promptly shut down; the visit to 
Germany of weak-kneed Radical journalists 
was encouraged, where they were feted and 
fooled to the top of their bent; frantic efforts 
were made to drive a wedge into the entente 
with France. Thus, as had long been fore¬ 
seen, the Liberal party was piloting the ship 
of State on to the rocks of destruction, and 
those who read the signs of the times aright 
wondered if the Germans planned to recoup 
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themselves for the loans they had raised, with 
which to build their navy, by a war indemnity 
wrested from a helpless England; thus was the 
money borrowed to prepare themselves for the 
war with France obtained from the French by 
the treaty of Versailles. 

I must be pardoned for mentioning in the 
midst of these events of world moment a 

purely personal matter, but it was about this 
time I fell in love. 


I should not have written of this at all, much 

less at any length, but for the startling sequel 

to this attachment which I have encountered in 

the new life. More of this later: I must first 
have done with the old. 


Her name was Phyllis—Phyllis Dale; it was 
owing to a bicycle accident which befell me 
in the King’s Road, Chelsea, that I met her. 
1 was riding to my lodgings in Earl’s Court 
from a three days bicycle tour in Essex and I 
was toppled over by a cab that came from one 
of the narrow turnings with which those parts 
used to abound. A sudden sense of acute 
danger, a light in my eyes, and I lost con¬ 
sciousness, till I awoke in a room where a lamp 
ma ^ e h \ g s ^ a d° ws on ceiling and walls. 

“ He’ll do,” said a voice that seemed dimly 
laminar. J 
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I looked about the room, marvelling what 
had happened, and my eyes were arrested by 
a girl’s gracious presence. The man who 
had spoken came to my side, and, to my dis¬ 
appointment, shut out for a time, further sight 
of the girl who had attracted me. 

You’ve had a narrow shave,” he remarked. 

Have I ? ” I asked, wondering who the girl 
in the room could be and how I got there. 

“ A very narrow shave. If I hadn’t hap¬ 
pened to be passing and pulled you from 
under the horse’s hoofs-” 

“ Don’t make him talk, father,” interrupted 
a soft, low voice. “ You can tell him all about 
it another time.” 

“ Quite right. You must stay here the 
night. Is there anyone you’d like me to wire 
to ? ” 

No one, thank you. But-” 

" But what? ” 

“ I seem to know your voice. Where have 
we met before? ” 

It was with a great surprise that I presently 
found that the man who had saved my life 
and doctored my bruised limbs was none other 
than he who had tackled Mr. William Morris 
(who was now dead) in the days of my earlv 
enthusiasm for Socialism. He had aged much 
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since I had last set eyes on him, in the dissent¬ 
ing chapel, all those years ago. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the disparity in our years, we became fast 
friends, although I must admit my ardour for 
his companionship was not a little stimulated 
by love for his daughter, who happened to be 
with him when I narrowly escaped being killed. 
It was not long before I learned something of 
the domestic side of his life; it was scarcely a 
success, but this fact did not disturb him in 
the least. During the years he was in practice 
he had lived with his wife; having made 
enough to retire on, he preferred to lodge in 
the Kings Road, Chelsea, and to surrender 
his house in Redcliffe Gardens, together with 
most of his income, to his wife and family. It 
was not long before I made Mrs. Dale’s 
acquaintance, and I quite understood how her 
husband s orderly mind was disturbed by his 
wife s vagaries. Mrs. Dale was what her 
admiring friends called a genius. She was 
composing an oratorio on King David, of 
which she had already written sixteen bars of 
the opening chorus; this was set down in the 
treble clef. She was engaged on a novel, for 
which she had already selected the title, and 
written most of what was to be the last chapter 
of the work : she had also written to a theatrical 
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manager to know if he would produce a play 
she had some idea of completing if she could 
find time. As if this were not enough to 
occupy her days, she had bought canvas, tubes 
of paint, palette and brushes, with which she 
was going to paint a picture, some week-end, 
which would astonish next year’s Academy. 

She was a happy, ignorant woman, who had 
such a fine faith in her talents that she con¬ 
sidered the supervising of her household to be 
beneath her notice. This looked after itself; 
the children ran wild; she employed a succes¬ 
sion of either the most rascally or the most 
incompetent servants to be found in London. 
She kept open house to any and every one; 
her meals were movable feasts, and were gener¬ 
ally two hours late. Although her boys and 
girls (always excepting Phyllis) were as 
ignorant as their mother, she had designed 
careers for them the while she was indifferent 
to all such contributive details to success as 
preparation for stiff competitive examinations. 
Wilfred, the eldest, who never got up till three 
in the afternoon, was going in for the Indian 
Civil; Douglas, the next boy, who was as idle 
as his brother, would pass into Sandhurst, and 
so on and so on. 

Mother and children were warmly attached 
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to each other; excepting Phyllis, they looked 
on their father as a necessary nuisance. He, 
for his part, had long given up the effort to 
supervise their lives. 

I have mentioned much of what I remember 

of Mrs. Dale, as, in those days, she would have 

been considered a character; such personal 

idiosyncrasies are now quite unknown in these 

days, since the tyranny of Socialism has 

ground all humanity to the same humdrum 
level. 

Dale spent much of his time in studying the 
chemistry of photography; perhaps this was 
why he occupied rooms in a house which was 
rented by an elderly man named Coffey, who 
was by training a dispenser, and assisted him 
m his work. There was a shabby little dispen¬ 
sary on the ground-floor, which was let to a 
Dr. Dowse, who attended here on two even¬ 
ings a week. Dowse was a bull-necked, 
greasy-looking man, who drove to his dispen¬ 
sary from goodness knows where, in a cart of 
old-fashioned build drawn by a very old pony, 
which, somehow, resembled its master. 

Goffey used to make up the prescriptions for 
Dr. Dowse, for whom he had the greatest 
veneration. When it was time for Dowse to 
be off, Goffey would help him on with his over- 
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coat, reverently brush his old silk hat, often 
the wrong way, and attend the doctor with 
every show of deference till the pony was 
started ; he would follow Dowse with humbly 
admiring eyes till he was lost in the traffic. 

Goffey, the dispenser, had an elder brother, 
who was rarely seen; this person never took 
the least notice of any salutation that his 
brother, Dale, or I might give him. He was a 
man of some scientific attainments, Dale told 
me, and was supposed to occupy his time in 
chemical researches. No one knew what these 
were; indeed, he did not encourage sympathy 
or curiosity. He worked all day in a stoutly 
built outhouse put up at the further end of the 
strip of back garden; he carefully locked it 
after him when he went inside, and took the 
same precaution upon his work being done for 
the day, which was often not until a late hour 
was reached. There was a half-underground 
basement room under the dispensary, which 
was also sacred to the elder Goffey’s use, where 
I was told he would often work till the small 
hours before shambling up to bed in a little 
room at the top of the house. 

Dale and I made several efforts to discover 
what might be the nature of the old man’s re¬ 
searches, but in vain. In time we put him 
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down to he a harmless old idiot, hut upon the 
rare occasions on which the dispenser would 
speak of his brother, his words led us to be¬ 
lieve that the latter was at work on an invention 
of great moment to the world. 

I was a frequent visitor at Dr. Dale’s rooms, 
chiefly, I confess, from a desire to watch the 
rich dark beauty of his daughter Phyllis, who 
spent much of her time there, although seeing 
her, meant further surrender to the enchant¬ 
ment of her personality. 

I will not weary the reader with the details 
of my wooing; it covered all the sudden and 
uncalled-for alterations from high hope to 
deep despair which have been a feature of such 
matters since the world began : enough to say 
that in due course (eternities, it seemed) the 
desire of my heart was gratified; we were en¬ 
gaged to be married, with the full consent of 
her parents. 

This event brings me to the summer of 1908; 
it wanted eight long months before I could 
make Phyllis my wife. 

It was about this time that a General Elec¬ 
tion was imminent. The country, weary and 
resentful of the Liberal Government’s flabbi¬ 
ness and incompetence, was also moved to a 
sense of the danger to which it was exposed by 
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the many cheeseparing economies effected in 
both the services. The Government’s re¬ 
peated trucklings to Socialism had aroused 
much hostility; all over the land numerous 
powerful associations had been formed in 
order to combat this insidious danger. 

At the same time, the Government was not 
going to relinquish the sweets of office without 
a struggle. With the money it had saved in 
the past, and proposed to economize in the 
future from reductions in the nation’s defences, 
it had promised to the electorate old-age pen¬ 
sions, should this again return the Liberal 
party in a majority. 

The Unionists had awakened from the 
apathy in which their defeat at the polls had 
plunged them. Aware of the neglect with 
which both army and navy had been treated, 
they had resolved to repair immediately these 
breaches in our defensive armour before initia¬ 
ting a comprehensive scheme of Tariff Reform. 

In every town and village in the kingdom 
missfoners of Protection had been hard at work 
educating voters to the advantages to be ob¬ 
tained from taxing the foreigner for the in¬ 
estimable privileges he enjoyed of entering our 
markets free of charge, whilst preserving his 
own intact for the benefit of those of his own 
blood. 
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Working men of various industries had 
eagerly welcomed the suggestions by which, as 
it were, a ring fence was to be put about all 
articles of consumption and use within the 
British Empire, so that the moneys paid for 
the development or completion of these should 
find their way into British pockets. 

Tariff Reformers promised to devote the 
large sums which the foreigner would pay for 
the right of entry to our invaluable markets to 
old-age pensions, which they held to be neces¬ 
sary as well as just. Electors had, therefore, 
the choice of two courses, either of which led 
to a provision for old age. But that promised 
by the Liberals was to be bestowed, only on 
condition that further attacks on property were 
to be sanctioned, which would have the inevit¬ 
able effect of driving capital to foreign coun¬ 
tries. On the other hand, the means urged by 
the Conservatives had the advantage of weld¬ 
ing the unwieldy British Empire into such a 


gigantic, prosperous and formidable whole that 
it would be impregnable to attack. Briefly, 
the choice for the electors lay between 
Imperialism and Ignominy. 

Those who had studied the latent spirit of 
the more intelligent among the workers had 
small doubt as to which they would select. 
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Meantime the international situation had given 
no cause for uneasiness, unless perfervid ex¬ 
pressions of friendship and admiration for 
Britain on the part of the German press and 
politicians could he construed into a menace. 

Although there were those who declared that 
the sorry condition into which many of our 
best warships had been allowed to fall, in order 
to diminish the bill for repairs, did much to 
neutralize the advantage in numbers which 
England possessed over the well-found war 
vessels of the German high-sea fleet, they were 
put down as croakers, to whom no attention 
need be paid. 

True, a dockyard was sadly needed on the 
East Coast for the repair of big ships which 
might be injured in action in the North Sea (the 
nearest docks of sufficient size were at Ports¬ 
mouth), but before long, patriots told them¬ 
selves, the Unionists would be in power, and 
this disadvantage would be remedied. 

Had not Lord Milner, Lord Cromer, and 
Lord Curzon all issued from their long retire¬ 
ment to offer their invaluable services to their 
country? There was no cause for alarm; all 
that was amiss would speedily be put right 
under the Government that the united sense 
of the electors would shortly call into being. 
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As if conscious of the good time coming, men 
and women abandoned themselves to the joy 
of living. 

The London season, contrary to the experi¬ 
ence of recent years, had displayed an amazing 
vitality. The receipts of hotels, theatres, 
shops, places of public resort told a talc of un¬ 
wonted prosperity. 

It had been a rare summer : and as if to be¬ 
lie the conditions of penurious misery in which 
it was common for Socialist orators to assert 
that the wage-earners were plunged, hundreds 
of thousands of excursionists from the great 
manufacturing towns had disported themselves 
on the sands of popular watering-places. If 
the country, as a whole, were not enjoying its 
wonted good business, there was a promise of 
infinite prosperity in the air, causing all classes 
of the population to surrender, without stint, 
to the joy of the passing hour, with an all but 
pagan abandon, in complete and happy ignor¬ 
ance of the terrible fate which was so soon to 
override them. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE STAB IN THE DARK 

Towards the end of July, Dale, Phyllis, and 
myself motored for a few days in the by-ways 
of Essex in order to discover some out-of-the- 
way house or farm where Phyllis and I could 
live when we were married. 

We noticed that in pretty well every town 
and village of importance we passed through, 
a Socialist was holding forth to those about 
him on various aspects of his belief. 

For many days, a great stillness had fallen 
on the earth; there was scarcely a breath of air; 
the sun shone triumphantly in a cloudless sky, 
and disappeared at nightfall seemingly into a 
sea of blood : this fierce pageantry would 
decorate the western sky till long after the sun 
had gone. 
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I remember how Dale seemed acutely sen¬ 
sitive to this latent mood of nature; he often 
referred to it, and would remark : 

“ It’s like the calm before a great storm : one 
might almost fear that something terrible of 
world moment was about to happen.” 

He was very insistent on this suggestion. 
Phyllis and I, immersed as we were in our 
consummate happiness, made light of his de¬ 
pression. 

“ 1 know "hat the dreadful thing is that is 
gomg to happen,” remarked Phyllis one Sun¬ 
day evening, as her father was indulging in 
dismal forebodings. 

“ What? ” he asked eagerly. 

We’ve all of us forgotten : it’s Bank Holi¬ 
day to-morrow, and the roads will be full of 
holiday traffic,” she replied. 

Phyllis’s reminder what the morrow would 
bring forth decided us to leave for London 
quite early in the morning, in order to get back 
before the roads were inconveniently crowded. 

We stayed that night at the forgotten village 
of rhaxted in the north of Essex, where we 
were made very comfortable at a hotel called 
the Swan : it was directly opposite the truly 
stupendous church which crowns the hill. 

* remem ber that a buttress of the church 
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stared into my bedroom window when I went 
upstairs so early as ten, in order to be up be¬ 
times on the morrow. After I got into bed, 
the sounds I heard are vividly impressed on 
my memory, as are all the most trifling inci¬ 
dents in the eventful days which followed. 

Downstairs some one was playing a popular 
waltz on the coffee-room piano : outside, the 
laughter of girls, who passed in twos and 
threes, mingled with the clownish wit of the 
hobbledehoys gathered at street corners; now 
and again, a purposeful footstep would be 
heard on the pavement. As the quarters suc¬ 
ceeded each other on the church clock, the 
laughter and clowning remarks died down; the 
footfalls became increasingly infrequent until, 
at last, silence became obtrusive. 

This sequence of sounds could have been 
heard on any fine evening for hundreds of 
years past: the peace in which the town was 
soon plunged was so profound that it seemed 
inconceivable that there could ever be any 
violent interference with its tranquility : it told 
of ordered, peaceful lives; was eloquent of 
the serenity in which men worked and loved 
and slept. 

Although I was very tired, I could not sleep; 
an all-pervading suggestion of uneasiness kept 
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me awake. I tried to concentrate my mind on 
the supreme happiness which Phyllis had 
brought into my life; this failing to bring me 
needed rest, I imagined that I saw a flock of 
sheep jumping a low hedge; this proving in¬ 
effectual, I tried all the things I had read of 
to induce sleep, and without result. 

I got up and went to the window. The 
night was dark and still : barely a star was 
visible; a slight breeze had set in from the 
East. I lit a match to look at my watch, and 
found it was twenty minutes past twelve. 

The window began to tremble ominously; 
the next moment, I heard a dull, heavy, con¬ 
tinuous booming which seemed to come from 
the far-away east. I listened intently, wonder¬ 
ing when it would stop. For some minutes 
the booming continued, until it suddenly in¬ 
creased; coincident with this greater volume of 
sound was a more violent disturbance of the 
window-frame. These sounds of distant can¬ 
nonading (they could have been nothing else) 
were regularly punctuated by a deep-voiced 
boom which was awesome in the extreme. 
Now and again, the entire volume of sound 
would be interrupted by a dull roar : this, for 

a few moments, seemed to frighten the other 
sounds into silence. 
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The uproar continued for the best part of 
an hour, and ceased as suddenly as it began. 1 
could come to no other conclusion but that 
manoeuvring of some description was re¬ 
sponsible for the sounds I had heard. But I 
knew that there were no naval manoeuvres at 
this time of year, also that no military sham 
night attack could have made such a deep- 
voiced disturbance. 

I was still wondering what it could mean 
when I heard a knock at the door: I opened it 
and found Dale outside; he was partially 
dressed. 

“ Did you hear it? ” he asked. 

“ I couldn’t sleep,” I replied. “ And then 
it began ! ” 

“ What could it have been? ” 

“ Manoeuvring?” I queried. 

” Nonsense. They were the very largest 
guns. And those explosions! No Liberal 
Government would sanction such a waste of 
valuable cartridges.” 

“ Then what could it have been? ” 

“ Give it up; unless-” 

“ Unless what? ” 

” Never mind. Whatever it was will be in 
the papers to-morrow.” 

When I got down in the morning the only 
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subject discussed by those staying in the hotel 
was the distant and continuous firing in the 
night, which every one seemed to have heard ■ 
various speculations were made, each more 

a ? CI r* J^ an ^ ast> ^ ut °ne unexpected re¬ 
sult ol the noise is worth recording. 

A neighbour of the landlord’s dropped in to 
say that he owned a dozen pullets which were 
bad layers, but that he had found twelve eggs 
beneath their perch in the morning; these they 
must have been frightened into laying in the 

and^'st b rTr‘ Was being g0t read V. Dale 

and 1 strolled down to the post office to wire 
luncheom ‘° ^ ' hat We W ° U,d be home 

WC ^ 0t t ^ ere » had not long been 
open, the postmaster and his wife were some- 

hat perturbed, and upon my handing in the 
telegram, the man remarked : 

" «,?°° < J, thin g this is for London ! ” 

Why? 

wirl^o H m,em u n C , amC in at ei ? ht ‘o send a 

1 “n't get through.” 

Why? I asked. 

“ I wish I knew.” 

asked DaT **“ th ° Se gUnS * he n * ht? ” 
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“ I should rather think I did. Wonnerful 
loud they were.” 

We walked back to the Swan, and there were 
little groups of men in the street who, from 
chance remarks we overheard, all seemed to 
be talking of the sounds the night had brought. 

“ Anyway, we shall find out what it was when 
we see the papers,” remarked Dale. 

We started as soon after breakfast as we 
could get away. It did not take long to reach 
Dunmow, where morning papers were to be 
had : the news they contained was not a little 
disquieting. Owing to vague rumours, which 
had reached Continental bourses, there had 
been a sharp fall in national securities on 
Saturday afternoon. This depreciation was 
partly accounted for by rumours of impending 
disturbances in Egypt, said to be fomented by 
emissaries of the Sultan of Turkey ; also by 
uneasiness at Cape Town, owing to the con¬ 
centration of several thousand German troops 
of all arms on the border of the Colonv. 

The papers also announced (this was much 
more ominous) a sudden interruption of com¬ 
munications, not only with the East Coast, but 
with the continent. 

“ It really looks as if something serious 
were up,” remarked Dale. “ And when one 
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bears in mind the heavy firing of last night, 
it s enough to make one anxious.” 

We had now left Dunmow two miles behind; 
we were speeding in the direction of Ongar! 
Our way was bordered by continuous corn¬ 
fields all wavy and yellow. The innumerable 
cornstalks seemed units in a vast, menacing 
army which had marched to the roadsides be¬ 
fore being halted indefinitely. Although the 
morning was growing up, there were no signs 
of the traffic usually to be seen on bank holi¬ 
days at this time of day. But for infrequent 
farm-houses or cottages, the only signs of life 
were an occasional proud hen mother self-con¬ 
sciously calling her young, or stray geese who 
craned their necks resentfully at the passing 
motor for having disturbed their content. 
Then a strange thing happened : a big, power¬ 
ful motor, frantically driven, overtook ours. 
From the brief glimpse we caught of its occu¬ 
pant, it seemed that he was a soldier in 
uniform; also, that his head was bound as if he 
had received some hurt. My eyes caught 

Dale s as the big motor disappeared in the 
distance. 

“ Whatever is up, we shall find out when we 
get back, if not before,” he said. 

As we sped towards London, Phyllis noticed 
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the look of concern on our faces; as if seeking 
protection from apprehensions that were catch¬ 
ing, she pressed closer to my side. 

There was nothing untoward in the uninter¬ 
esting village of Ongar; it was quite another 
matter, however, at Brentwood, where, at 
adjacent VVarley, soldiers were quartered. 

A great crowd was assembled in the High 
Street; cavalry were galloping hither and 
thither, singly and in twos; bugles were fre¬ 
quently blown; a few territorials were parad¬ 
ing. 

We stopped to learn the cause for this 
animation, and to our amazed consternation 

were told that, as so many circumstantial re- 

* 

ports had reached the officer commanding at 
Warley that Germany had made a sudden 
attack on England, he was assembling his 
troops (no easy matter since so many were away 
on holiday leave) in order to be ready for any 
orders that might reach him. 

The cannonading we had heard in the night 
gave substance to all we learned at Brentwood. 
We resolved to reach home with all possible 
despatch. Possessed by our thoughts, we 
made what speed we could; this was an easy 
matter till Romford was passed, as till then the 
loads were strangely free from traffic. 
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As we sped along, we wished we could read 
the many messages, doubdess of terrible im¬ 
port, which must be passing along the tele¬ 
graph lines bordering the road. 

We found the streets of the meaner suburbs 
which lie between Romford and Stratford 
thronged with people, who were all more or 
less afflicted with stupefaction. Near Aid- 
gate we were able to secure a copy of an early 
addition of an evening paper, which we had to 
struggle with many competitors to obtain. 

This contained grave news : it stated that 
various reports had been received to the effect 
that, without warning, the German Fleet had 
suddenly attacked the British Channel Squad¬ 
ron lying off Clacton; that, taken at a dis¬ 
advantage, it had been badly handled. It also 
stated that telegraph and telephone wires had 
been cut in every direction, presumably by 
Germans who had been resident in England : 
it was also rumoured that large German forces 
had landed at Clacton-on-Sea and Dymchurch, 
in Kent. 

Later news confirmed the earlier, with the 
added information that ships of the Home 
Fleet, in issuing from their respective ports, 
had severely suffered from mines sown in the 
fairway. Thus, without hint or warning, in 
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times of peace, Germany had struck a foul 
blow at a Power with whom she was supposed 
to be on friendly terms. There was nothing 
really surprising in this action when it is re¬ 
membered that such conduct was the theme of 
many imaginary war stories which were often 
penned by prominent service men in Germany. 
Far from such treachery being condemned, it 
was applauded by the German public, who 
greedily devoured those efforts. Now, fiction 
was translated into fact. Londoners were 
stunned by the blow that had so unexpectedly 
fallen. Many spent the night in the streets 
hoping to hear that short work had been made 
of the invaders; some of these hung about the 
barracks as if the proximity of soldiers would 
give them the stomach they lacked; all looked 
fearfully at loved ones, and wondered what 
the morrow would bring forth. 

When day broke, men had thrown off the 
stupefaction that yesterday’s news had caused. 
One and all were fired with a grim determina¬ 
tion to fight to the death for all they held dear. 
But, although none would admit it, their reso¬ 
lution was already troubled at certain undeni¬ 
able facts : the price of bread had trebled ; there 
was a tremendous run on the banks; men in 
agony of heart, realized how they were un- 
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trained to the use of arms; also, that the most 
desperate courage could not avail against the 
well-armed legions of the finest military 
machine in Europe. 

“ It was only to be expected,” said Dale. 
“ If Germany meant anything, now is the time. 
In a very few weeks a Unionist Government 
might be in office, when cracks in our armour 
would have been mended.” 

“ What about France? What is she doing?” 
I asked. 

The morning papers answered my question. 

Six German army corps, mobilized on a war 
footing, were demonstrating on the French 
frontier; two of these were in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Nancy, which was the most vulnerable 
spot in the eastern defences of France. 

The heart-rending incidents of the next few 
days I will pass over quickly. 

For a time, we despaired or hoped as the 
German armies advanced or fell back. Those 
who could do so sent their women folk from 
London, which was the objective of the Ger¬ 
man enterprise. Phyllis was packed off to an 
aunt in Cornwall; she was reluctant to go, but 
my entreaties joined to her father's ultimately 
prevailed. It was hard to part; we both 
realized, however, that London in the grip of 
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a conquering army was no place for a beautiful 
girl. 

Most of the able-bodied men were enrolled 
into battalions; others dug trenches for the de¬ 
fence of London should this dire necessity 
arise : at all times, crowds thronged the 
stations at which combatants left for the scenes 
of hostilities. Not a few of those whose eyes 
fell on the metals after the train (laden with all 
that was best in England) had steamed away 
must have reflected how these seemingly end¬ 
less rails led to great, wind-swept spaces of 
sea and land where death stalked. 

When the trains came back, they were filled 
with cruelly wounded soldiers and fugitives; 
these last told terrible stories of the ruthless¬ 
ness displayed by the German soldiery on all 
they encountered. If their deeds of unre¬ 
strained savagery were designed to strike 
terror into the hearts of the invaded, they were 
successful. Yet, despite the disabilities im¬ 
posed by unpremeditated attack, there were 
some grounds for not abandoning all hope. 

France had declared war against Germany, 
and her arms had already been crowned with 
victory : our reserve warships were assembling 
with what speed their unused engines would 
permit: the legion of Frontiersmen was enjoy- 
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ing itself on the German lines of communica¬ 
tion : the complete breakdown of the South- 
Eastern rolling-stock, some of which the Ger¬ 
mans had captured at Ashford, had delayed 
their advance from this place : the territorial 
army, despite the indifferent training it had re¬ 
ceived under Mr. Haldane’s ill-digested army 
scheme, was being rapidly licked into shape. 

Then the death-blow fell on England’s 
hopes. 

Tt was whispered in secret, but soon became 
common news, that, owing to economies prac¬ 
tised at Woolwich and elsewhere to find money 
for the Government’s Socialistic measures, 
there was not enough ammunition for both 
army and navy. 

It was a sullen, dangerous crowd which filled 
the streets when this intelligence got abroad ; 
its comparative silence was more eloquent than 
angry words. 

By nightfall of the day on which the news 
was known a vast concourse of men, as if 
moved by one impulse, closed about the 
Houses of Parliament, where the Government 
held almost continuous session. I had got as 
far as the Buckingham Palace Road, but 
could get neither forward nor back; every 
street was choked with humanity. The mur- 
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muring that arose from this vast crowd was like 
the roar of some angry beast; it was as if it 
lusted for blood. About ten, a series of sullen 
roars, separated from each other by intervals 
of a few minutes, rose from the throats of the 
assembled multitude: it was as if the great 
beast had seized his prey. The sounds were 
so terrifying that many women and some men 
fainted. I hen word was quickly passed that 
those in the forefront of the throng were exact¬ 
ing vengeance from their highly placed be¬ 
trayers who had deceived them with fair words. 
Every member of the Government the crowd 
could lay hands on, and many members of the 
Liberal party, were hanged. 

It was a terrible night’s work, but who can 
say that the victims did not deserve their fate? 

This duty accomplished, the crowd melted 
away, leaving the betrayers of England, with 
swollen faces and staring eyes, suspended 
from lamp-posts and trees. The German 
advance then developed into a military 
promenade. 

Barricades were erected in the streets of 
London, where the more desperate spirits re¬ 
solved to make a final stand. Dale and I were 
on duty on one that closed up the north and 
east of Sloane Square, where were to be seen 
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all sorts and conditions of Londoners, who 
were moved by the determination to strike a 
blow, however feeble, for home and loved ones. 
One man particularly attracted me; his name 
was Simmons; he was tall, grey-bearded, weak¬ 
chested ; although it was a hot August, he wore 
a muffler and overcoat. He was urged to 
forego his intention of defending the barricade, 
but no word of ours could move him from his 
purpose: his food was brought him by his 
children, to whom he was devoted. 

When the expected attack was made, ours 
was a poor resistance. Our courage soon 
ebbed on seeing those whom we had been chat¬ 
ting with but a few minutes before the German 
attack shedding their life-blood as they were 
struck by remorseless bullets. Also, untem¬ 
pered by discipline as we were, it was small 
wonder that, when we were presently attacked 
from behind by German cavalry, we bolted 
like frightened sheep. 

Then were to be seen strange, horrible 
sights : men were run down into passages and 
doorways by their pursuers; some were killed 
on the threshold of their own homes. Now 
and again, I saw six or seven men escaping 
from one German; sometimes, one man could 
be seen facing a dozen or more of his pursuers. 
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In running I stumbled on a prostrate body : it 
was poor Simmons. He would never take 
another meal from his children’s hands; he 
had been shot through the neck : he stared up 
at the cloudless, English sky with glassy eyes. 

After many miraculous escapes, I ran breath¬ 
lessly into Coffey's dispensary; then, as if pur¬ 
sued by fear, downstairs to the basement and 
into the elder Coffey’s basement room, the door 
of which was, for once, ajar : I had never been 
in this room before; it was almost filled from 
floor to ceiling with bottles containing drugs, 
together with the appliances made use of in 
chemical research. A pungent smell made 
the atmosphere oppressive and what looked to 
be a glass of water stood on a bench : I was 
very thirsty, so drank; and as I did so, the elder 
Goffey came into the room : consternation and 
delight were expressed in his face. 

“ What have you done? ” he cried. 

“ What of it? ” I asked. 

“ But I will save you.” 

“ Save me! ” 

“ With this.” 

Here, he held up a phial containing a 
greenish liquid. I tried to speak, and could 
not; I seemed to be losing consciousness. 
Footsteps and the clank of arms descended 
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the stairs, while guttural German cries pene 
trated to my hearing. 

Old Goffey seemed to lay me on the ground 
and that is all I remember. 



CHAPTER V 

1020 HF.NRY HYNDMAN AVENUE 

“ If my head would only stop aching! 

There were strange voices in the room, the 
sensation of unfamiliar people being about me, 
but the pain in my head was such that these 
strangers, and what they were talking about, 
did not matter in the least. I had only thought 
for the terrible ache just above my eyes, which 
was as if the life in the rest of my body were 
all crowded there, where it sought to escape 
from its confinement. 

“ He wants sleep,” said a rasping, unpleas¬ 
ing voice. 

“ Then give him this,” said some one else, 
who spoke with a distressingly nasal twang. 

Some stuff was put down my throat, and had 
the effect of sending me into a helpless stupor. 

8a 
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Presently, this wore off; finding that the 
pain in my head had mercifully abated, I 
opened my eyes, to find myself in a smallish 
room furnished in the most unpretentious 
manner with the simplest necessaries; these 
had the unmistakable suggestion of wholesale 
manufacture. 

I was in a small bed at one end of the room, 
which, strange to say, had no fireplace : facing 
me on the opposite wall was a large text 
printed in common type. It ran—“ From 
each man according to his capacity : to each 
man according to his needs.” 

My thoughts were so confused that I could 
not for the moment recall where I had seen 
those words before : the word “ Socialism ” 
dimly suggested itself to my mind. I tried to 
get up, and could only do so with the greatest 
difficulty; the illness from which I had pre¬ 
sumably suffered had left me very weak. 
Half-way across the room I tottered and 
stumbled against a small bookcase, on which 
I had to lean for support, and while waiting to 
make a further move, my eyes involuntarily 
fell upon the titles of volumes, which were all 
of the same height and binding. One and all 
were concerned with some aspect of Socialism. 

“ 1>ve been taken ill, perhaps have recovered 
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from a wound, in a Socialist’s house,” 1 
thought, as some confused recollections of the 
German invasion of England came into my 
mind. The next thing was to try and discover 
my whereabouts. I got to the window and, on 
looking out, I saw an unexpected sight. In¬ 
stead of a view of a portion of a London 
street, with all its variety of commonplace 
architecture, I saw that I was in a road in which 
all the houses were built in precisely the same 
way; each house was slightly detached from 
its neighbours; instead of the customary one 
front-door, every house seemed to have two; 
these were placed side by side. I was, appar¬ 
ently, on the top floor of a similar house to 
that facing me; consequently, I was enabled 
to see over the opposite roof to what lay be¬ 
yond. I perceived a seemingly endless vista 
of similar houses, in the midst of which rose 
at regular intervals a square, unlovely struc¬ 
ture. I craned my neck out of window, but 
could discern no sign of church tower, factory 
chimney, or suchlike landmark : as far as I 
could see, the town was laid out strictly accord 
ing to design. I wondered where I could be. 

Then my curiosity was excited by the men 
who walked listlessly either up or down the 
street; they were all garbed alike; without 
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exception they wore loose-fitting, ill-cut clothes 
of the same drab hue. Other men passed, 
all of whom were attired in the same way. 
I particularly noticed that all the passers- 
by, instead of wearing the ordinary white 
linen collar, had about their necks a collar 
made of the same dark colour as their shirts. 
To see every man dressed exactly like his 
neighbours was more than a little unusual and 
disconcerting, and I was curious to learn if 
women all wore the same clothes; so far, I had 
not seen any of the other sex. 

Then a female came from one of the doors 
of the opposite building. She was young and 
overdressed; her blouse was cut low at the 
neck, and she displayed elaborate underskirts 
as she walked : her face was powdered and 
rouged. Notwithstanding the irregularity of 
her attire, her appearance did not attract atten¬ 
tion. Then, another woman passed up the 
street; she was older than the other, and her 
appearance was no less surprising : as before, 
her get-up seemed taken as a matter of course 
by the men she encountered. 

Next, a body of what seemed to be work¬ 
men walked up the road, accompanied by a 
motor lorry carrying tools; all of these men 
were dressed in the same way as the others I 
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had seen, but their clothes were soiled bv the 
exigencies of their work. At their head walked 
a fine, upright man, who looked as if he were 
some one in authority; he wore a red rosette 
pinned on to his coat. He passed the window 
at which I stood, and made a signal; the men 
with him broke into song. I could not catch 
all the words, but it seemed to be written in 
praise of toil; perhaps that was why it was 
sung with no particular enthusiasm. The 
chorus died down in the distance, and I fell to 
wondering where I could be and how I had got 
there. My head seemed to be going round ; I 
clung to the window-sill for support. Happily, 
a man entered the room, who, without saying a 
word, took my arm and gently urged me to the 
bed. 

I soon felt better, and looked at the man 
who had so opportunely come to my assist¬ 
ance : he was dressed in the same way as the 
other men I had seen, and had much the same 
listless manner; he also wore a red rosette in 
his button-hole : his face was more repellent 
than otherwise. 

“I’m a doctor—Doctor Maggs,” he said 
with a nasal twang. “ How do you feel now?” 

I told him. 

He felt my pulse before saying : 
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“ You must have a nurse.” 

“ But-” 

“ I’ll telephone for one at once.” 

He left the room for a few minutes; alone, 
the mists in my mind began to clear : very soon, 
recollections of Phyllis came to me. In 
the twinkling of an eye, my heart was filled 
with love of her. Where was she now? 
What had become of her? Had she any lot 
in this strange new life in which I had 
awakened? When the doctor came back I 
set about asking him questions, but he replied 
to none of these, and told me that absolute rest 
was imperative if I wished to recover my 
health. 

While he waited for the nurse to arrive he 
sat down, and I thought he would never stop 
yawning : he impressed me as a man who had 
no interest in life. 

Upon the arrival of the nurse, her appear¬ 
ance gave me much of a shock : instead of the 
quiet, soberly garbed woman I had expected, 
a bold-eyed, overdressed young person flaunted 
into the room, and saluted the doctor familiarly. 

He gave her instructions with regard to my 
condition; she paid him little or no heed, and 
producing cigarettes, commenced to smoke. 

The doctor rose to go, and the nurse urged 
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him to stay: disregarding her entreaties, he 
pulled down the blind, which he had previously 
instructed her to draw, and, after yawning 
once more, left the room. 

Alone with the forward young woman, I 

wondered what she would do; also, if she could 

throw any light upon my present situation : she 

took no notice of my questions and performed 

the offices of the sick-room, after which she 

made herself comfortable on two chairs and 
went to sleep. 

Thoughts of Phyllis again filled my mind, 

till they were interrupted by the arrival of a 

man who brought me some soup. The man 

was dressed in the same way as all the other 

men I had seen; the soup was tepid and of 

indifferent quality, and as I swallowed it, I 

could not help noticing how the man, who had 

brought it, had the same listless manner as 
the doctor. 

After the man had gone I got some sleep; 

when I awoke, it was so late that the room was 

almost in darkness. Some one was restlessly 
pacing the room. 

“ Is that you, nurse? ” I asked. 

‘‘Do you want her?” replied a voice that 
had a pleasantly familiar ring. “ If V ou do, 
shes lying down in the next room; but you’re 
better without her,” he continued. 
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“ But the doctor sent her, and-” 

“ Was it Maggs? ” he interrupted. 

“Why?” 

“ If was, don’t take his stuff, and get as 
much sleep as you can—that is, if vou wish to 
live.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I ? ” 

“ If you’re really anxious to get well, I’ll 
put you right in a very short time, if you’ll do 
what I tell you.” 

“ Are you a doctor too? ” 

“ I was till I was put into the labour gang.” 

“ Why was that? ” 

“ Because I was too competent,” came the 
quick reply. 

“ Where am I ? ” was my next question. 

“ There’s a lot you don’t understand ? ” he 
asked. 

" Everything. There’s that nurse ! ” 

“ That! That’s a very small matter com¬ 
pared to the rest.” 

“ What is this mysterious ‘ rest ’ ? ” 

“ All in good time. Wait till you get 
stronger. You’ll know everything quite soon 
enough.” 

With this he went out of the room, leaving 
me in greater perplexity than before. 

I must have dozed, for on regaining con- 
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sciousness, there were two other people in the 
100m, which was lit by a shaded electric light ; 
so far as I could sec they were a middle-aged 
man and a young girl. My eyes grew accus¬ 
tomed to the light, and to my amazement and 
delight I saw that Phyllis and her father were 
sitting in the room talking in confidential 
whispers. Yes—no—there was no doubting 
who they were, but both father and daughter 
were looking younger than when I had last 
seen them. My heart leapt. 

“ At last! ” I cried excitedly. 

1 he man looked up in alarm. 

It s only I, Dale,” I protested. 

The next moment, the light was switched 
off and the room was in darkness. 

“ Dale! Dale! ” I called. 

“ What is it? ” asked the voice of the man I 
had spoken to earlier in the evening. 

“ Let me see and speak to her. Turn up 
the light.” 

“ See and speak to who ?” 

Phyllis. She was here just now.” 

“ You must be dreaming.” 

“ Nothing of the kind. I saw her distinctly : 
doesn’t she wish to see me? ” 

“ I am the only person here. See for your¬ 
self.” 
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He turned up the light, and I saw that the 
man who had been speaking was he who so 
resembled Dr. Dale; he was the only other 
occupant of the room. 

“ But—but-” I faltered. 

“ You’ve been very, very ill,” he replied. 
“ When people are like that, they fancy strange 
things.” 

“ Aren’t you Dr. Dale? ” I asked. 

“ That’s my name.” 

“ I could have sworn I saw Phyllis.” 

‘‘Eh! You made a mistake. And don’t 
talk so loud, or there will be trouble.” 

Here, he looked menacingly at me. 

“ Trouble! ” I echoed. 

He came over to me and sat on the side of 
my bed : it was then I noticed he was dressed 
exactly as were all the other men I had seen, 
with the difference that his clothes were work- 
stained, as had been the labourers’ I had seen 
earlier in the day. 

“ And if you would avoid trouble, serious 
trouble, I should make no mention of what you 
saw to-night,” he continued. 

“ You mean? ” 

“ What I say. It will be a bad day’s work 
for you if you repeat what you believe you 
saw.” 
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I can t make it out. I can’t make anything 
out,” I complained. 

I tell you you’ve been very ill.” 

It was in my mind to tell him of his re¬ 
semblance to the Dr. Dale I knew so well; but 
this likeness could not explain the presence of 
Phyllis in the room : thoughts of her and de¬ 
sire to know that she still loved me made me 
cry out : 

1 here was no mistake. I’m certain it was 
Phyllis.” 

“ Silence, spy! ” 

;; 4 spy ’ i ” 

That s what you are. I believe what they 
told me of you is a lie, and that you were put 
there to spy on me.” 

“ Rot! I-» 

“ Bl,t >' ou won’t deceive me,” he interrupted. 

And for your attempt to get me into trouble 

He seized a chair and made as if he would 
hurl it at my head. 

' How could I wish to get you into trouble 
when I love your daughter? ” 

Love Phyllis ! But vou only saw her for 
a second.” 

“ T hon it was her I saw. I knew it.” 

Caught me out! But you won’t do it 
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twice,” he cried, and again raised the chair as 
if he would throw it at me. 

“Saw her for a second? I’ve known her 
for over a year; we were to be married three 
weeks after the war broke out. You know all 
about it as well as I do,” I cried. 

“ What war? ” he asked blankly. 

“ England and Germany ; don’t pretend you 
don’t know about that.” 

“ You knew a Dale and his daughter Phyllis 
then? ” he gasped, and put down the chair. 

“ What do you mean by ‘ then ’ ? ” I asked, 
and reminded him of many incidents in our 
lives known to us both. 

To my surprise, he stared at me in amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ And Goffey: don’t you remember the two 
Goffeys? ” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“ But you must,” I urged. “ They lived in 
the King’s Road, Chelsea.” 

“ Where we are now? ” 

“ Now. What do you mean ? ” 

“ What I say.” 

“ This isn’t Chelsea. I’ve looked out of 
the window.” 

“ It’s where it once stood.” 

“ I feel as if I were going off my head.” 
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I’ll explain. But you loved—you love 
Phyllis? ” 

“ More than ever.” 

I hen you wouldn’t see her harmed?” 

“ Good God ! No.” 

“ And if she were in danger, you’d do your 
best to save her ? ” 

“ You try me. Is she? ” 

She is. And you’ll do your utmost? ” 

“ What a question ! ” 

Then you shall know what has happened,” 
he cried. 

He looked about the room; not finding what 
he sought, he fumbled in his pockets, and pro¬ 
duced a newspaper. 

“ Look at that,” he said, and thrust the front 
page of this under my nose. 

“ The Commonweal / ” 

“ Never mind the name; look at the date.” 

I did as I was bid, to read : 

“ Thursday, May 25th, 2020.” 

“ What’s it mean? ” I asked fearfully. 

“ That you’ve come to life again after being 
as good as dead for over a hundred years.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ True enough.” 

“ Then—then-” 

“What?” 
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“ All I’ve seen and heard-” 

“ Is your first glimpse of State Socialism,” 
declared Dale. 

“ Is what? ” I asked. 

He repeated his statement. 

“ And this place—where I am now ! ” 

“ Is 102 D Henry Hyndman Avenue, D Dis¬ 
trict. You were found quite near here, and 
they were taking you to the nearest State hos¬ 
pital. Luckily for you, they feared you would 
die on the way, and I volunteered to take vou 
in.” 

“ Impossible! It’s all impossible! ” I 
cried. 

It s all too true,” he declared gloomily. 

I tried to realize what Dale had told me, but 
in vain : his figure became fainter and fainter; 
a dark cloud seemed to descend on things and 
slowly blot them out. 

Not a word to a soul that you saw me with 
Phyllis,” was whispered in my ear as I lost 
consciousness. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE NEW LIFE 

I had a bad night: troubled sleep alternated 
with fits of wakefulness, during which I tried, 
with poor success, to realize the miraculous 
experience which had befallen me. Now and 
again, I would regret that I had not questioned 
Dale with regard to the upshot of the German 
invasion of England. At all times, the 
thought of Phyllis was in my mind : the 
Phyllis I had known; the Phyllis I had seen 
but a few hours before. Strange as it may 
seem, I was more amazed at having met a 
descendant of the girl I had hoped to make 
my wife than the fact of regaining conscious¬ 
ness after such a long period of oblivion. 

I longed to meet again the Phyllis I had seen 
but a few hours before; to discover if she re- 
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sembled the Phyllis, for whom my heart ached 
in her mind as well as in her body. 

Soon after it was light, Dale came into the 
room on tiptoe, carrying a glass in which was 
medicine : seeing how I was awake, he put his 
nger to his lips as if to tell me not to speak, 
fter I had drunk the stuff and handed back 
e g ass, he left me as noiselessly as he 

The medicine did me good: it eased mv 
mind and strengthened my body. 

An hour or two later the nurse fussed into 
he 100m and made a great talk about having 
done her best to look after me The sight of 
her pert prettmess, with which the effect of the 

r/a'rft. ? r P ° n hCr artlficiaI cor "Plexion 

Tl J , , nterfered ’ brou ? ht home to me that 

wo z:rj:z 3 dream ,,fe ’ but was in a 

br L eakfast . which I was able to eat 
although the eggs and coffee of which it was 
composed were ill cooked, the nurse, whose 

sbmk Tf M,SS J u° nCS ' fe ‘ Ched SOme roses ’ and 
rnon, \ ” h6r frock ' ,he about the 

room ; she was so concerned for her appearance 

xpe ted SP T ted S0 T ° nC ° f ™ « 

pected, I was nght: an hour later, a man 
who was physically very imposing, made his 
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appearance: he was dressed as were all the 
other men I had seen, but he wore a red rosette 
in his button-hole, and he had an unmistakable 
air of authority : if I had any doubt that he 
was a man of much importance, the frantic 
efforts Miss Jones made to win his attention 
would have dispelled it. 

“ This is Mr. Tew,” Miss Jones said as the 
stranger entered. 

“Welcome, comrade,” said Tew: he sat 
beside the bed, and his slightly turned eyes, 
set in a brutal face, looked in my direction. 

I nodded by way of reply. 

“ You are fortunate,” he continued. 

“ In coming to life again after-” 

“ In being able to see for yourself the way 
in which the world has shaken itself free of 
the blood-thirsty tyranny which oppressed it,” 
he remarked in the manner of one repeating a 
formula. 

He must have read the surprise I felt at his 
words in my face, for he said : 

“ You are too familiarized with the old con¬ 
ditions to appreciate their iniquity : the com¬ 
munity will make arrangements that you are 
instructed in the principles of the new life.” 

He said more to the same effect, and I 
thanked him, before saying: 
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“ I’m still ignorant how it is I’ve come to 
life again.” 

“ Haven’t you heard? ” 

“ There’s been no one to tell me.” 

“Sure?” he asked earnestly: I recalled 
Dale’s fears and warnings 

“Quite. Who could have told me?” I re¬ 
plied. 

Tew glanced at Miss Jones, who looked 
self-consciously unconcerned, before saying : 

“ You were found in a cellar not far from 
here two days ago. Some excavations were 
being made and the men came across your 
body. They were wondering at the state of 
preservation in which you were when one of 
them found a letter written in a strange ink 
pinned to your coat.” 

“ Was it from a man named Goffey? ” 

“ Ah ! Who was this Goffey? ” 

“ A chemist.” 

“ This is his letter. I will read it,” he said, 
and showed me a half-sheet of paper covered 
with a faded scrawl. 

I watched him with wide-eyed astonishment 
as he read : 

This man is not dead : his life is merely 
suspended. To recall him to life, force open 
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his lips and pour down his throat the contents 
of the bottle you will find in his breast-pocket. 
If he does not awaken in twenty-four hours, it 
has lost its potency.—M. Goffey, 20th August, 
1908/ ” 

I stared helplessly at the note. 

“ That’s how it came about,” remarked Tew. 

He put the half-sheet of paper into my 
hands, and I looked long and curiously at 
Goffev’s scrawled words. Chelsea as I then 

0 

knew it; Dale’s rooms; Phyllis’s dark beauty; 
all rose before me : it seemed impossible that 
things had turned out as I had been led to 
believe. 

“ When you are well enough, you shall meet 
the father of the people,” said Tew’s voice, 
which recalled me to the present. 

“ Who might he be? ” I asked. 

He who is usually elected for that dis¬ 
tinguished office,” remarked Tew, who con¬ 
veyed by the tone of his voice that the father 
of the people was one held in considerable 
awe. “ He will decide upon what work you 
shall do for the commonweal,” added my com¬ 
panion. 

“ It will be a great honour to meet him,” I 
murmured. 

“ You are right. Our confidence in his 
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leadership is such that he has been elected 
every year for twenty years.” 

I expressed appropriate astonishment. 

“You would stand well with him?” he 
asked. 

“ Naturally.” 

^e bent over to whisper in my ear: 

... Let me adv,se you. Have as little as pos¬ 
sible to do with that fellow Dale.” 

“ Who is he? ” I asked. 

“ Don’t you know? ” 

helrd"^ ‘ tS the man Wi,h the pointed 

“ He has spoken to you ? ” 

“ I can’t remember.” 

“ H’m ! Did you wake last nieht? ” 

“ Several times.” 

There was no else besides him in the 
room ? 


“ Who could there be? ” 

“ A young girl.” 

His eyes seemed to be striving to conceal 
the interest he felt. 

“ I saw no one,” I declared. 

“ Sure! ” 

“ Why should I say so if I didn’t? ” 

Tew did not reply, and appeared to be lost 
in thought; after a while, he roused himself and 
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said : — 

“ Let me advise you : when you do meet 
this Dale, have little to do with him. We 
believe him to be a dangerous man.” 

“In what way? ” 

“ He is suspected of being an enemy of the 
Commonwealth.” 

“Indeed!” 

Again Tew lapsed into silence, during 
which I felt that he was narrowly watching 
me : suddenly he put out his hand. 

“ Let us be friends,” he said. 

“ By all means.” 

“ We might be useful to each other,” he re¬ 
marked and rose to his great height. 

“ Why not? ” 

“ Directly Maggs says you are well enough, 
vou shall be instructed in the chief features of 
the new life.” 

“ I shall be delighted.” 

Tew again put out his hand, which I took ; 
without so much as a glance at Miss Jones, 
who had been doing her utmost to overhear 
what we had been saying, he took his bulk from 
the room. 

After he had gone, Miss Jones overwhelmed 
me with attentions; so contrasted were these 
with her previous indifference that it would 
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seem she was much impressed by Tew’s friend¬ 
liness. With regard to this latter manifestation, 
I could not help thinking how clumsy were the 
overtures he had made me in order to enlist 
my help against Dale. 

It was with a great impatience that I awaited 
the latter’s home-coming, since I expected to 
hear further particulars of the danger which 
menaced his daughter. He came back, tired 
with his day’s toil, and took no notice of my 
presence, but grumbled to the nurse at being 
inflicted with my company. It was only upon 
his putting his finger to his lips in the momen¬ 
tary absence of Miss Jones that I gathered that 
danger was to be apprehended from her pres¬ 
ence or her eavesdropping. 

As before, he furtively brought me medicine; 
owing to the effect of this, and to the avoidance 
of Dr. Maggs’s stuff, I was soon out of bed and 
well enough for the State instructor to visit 
me. Whale was his name; he was a comfort¬ 
able, smug-looking ass, dressed as were all the 
other men I had seen, which uniformity of 
attire was speedily becoming exasperating: he 
wore in his coat the red rosette, signifying that 
he was a Government official. He was scant 
of breath when he came into the room : with 
scarcely a glance at the nurse, and with a curt 
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nod to me, he sat uncomfortably on the edge 
of a chair, while the tips of his fingers touched 
between his knees. I placed him at once : the 
rude assurance of his manner, together with the 
mental limitations of which his face was 
eloquent, took my mind back to the Church of 
England parson of the old days. 

With self-complacent pomposity, he par¬ 
roted set phrases in which the old individualis¬ 
tic life was comfortably disposed of, the new 
successfully initiated and continued. 

It was evident from what he said that it was 
the fashion to regard the old life as a dismal, 
brutal existence in which a few prosperous 
ghouls fattened on the life-blood of the many; 
that the only possible remedy was Socialism, 
which was the best conceivable economic organ¬ 
ization in the best of all possible worlds; that 
to oppose, or so much as question, this last be¬ 
lief was to raise the question of one’s sanity : 
only on account of the principles in which I 
was brought up a certain tolerance was con¬ 
temptuously accorded me. After three visits 
from Whale I was enabled to get some idea of 
the management of affairs. Stated in as few 
words as possible, the State was the people, the 
people was the State: there being no possible 
private ownership of anything, everything be 
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longed to the State, which was thus the property 
of the whole people. 

By the time a male was eighteen, his educa¬ 
tion had been completed in a State seminary, 
and he applied for work that most appealed to 
him : since the desirable jobs were asked for 
a thousand times over, the chances were much 
against his getting what he wanted; his 
occupation was decided for him. 

“ But who settles what he does? ” I asked. 

“ A department of the Government,” replied 
Whale. “ You always know a member of the 
rul ahem ! the official class—by the red rosette 
we wear in our button-holes.” 

“ 1 hen you have a Government and means 
of compulsion? ” 

“ We could not get on without it. But the 
Government is an annually elective matter in 
which every adult male has a voice.” 

" Not every adult female? ” 

“ Scarcely. It was tried, but not found—er 

er —strictly advisable to continue the privi- 
lege.” 

Whale went on to say : 

“ Directly a man works for the State, he is 
supplied with two rooms, such as you see here, 
which is all the privacy he can secure, even if 
he takes a wife. To discourage emulation, all 
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the sets of rooms are all of about the same 
size, and are furnished in exactly the same way 
with furniture that belongs to the State.” 

I also learned that the big square buildings 
I had seen distributed at regular intervals 
among the streets were the places where the 
members of the community took their food and 
recreation. These were furnished with every 
luxury that was largely the spoil of the old con¬ 
ditions when communistic practices were sub¬ 
stituted for things as I had known them. 

“What about money?” I was emboldened 
to ask. “ What happens if one man saves his 
wages and another man spends his? The 
thrifty person is by way of becoming a 
capitalist.” 

“ Such a thing is impossible,” declared 
Whale triumphantly. “ There is no money 
in our State.” 

“ No money ! ” I gasped. 

“ It has all been withdrawn from circulation 
by the Government. We have no need of such 
a debasing institution. In return for the tale 
of toil contributed by each worker, he is 
housed, clothed, fed, and amused.” 

'* But supposing a man won’t work ! We 
used to have a considerable number of that 
sort of person.” 
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“ We are not altogether unfamiliar with such 
an unhappily constituted person, but we have 
an efficacious way of dealing with such. He is 
put into a labour gang, where no food is sup¬ 
plied until the appointed task is completed.” 

“ That means the work is properly done,” I 
hazarded. 

“ I will not contradict you,” replied Whale. 

Next, I learned of the relations between the 
sexes. 

I was scarcely surprised to hear, after all I 
had read in Socialist treatises, that permanent 
marriage for a lifetime was well-nigh obsolete. 
Immediately a man was a State worker he could 
win a mate, and the association could be ter¬ 
minated at the mutual wish of the parties con¬ 
cerned : I also learned that the fact of a 
woman having lived with two or more men was 
not put down to her detriment. 

“ What happens to the children? ” I asked. 

“ They are removed from the mothers, 
almost directly after birth, and brought up in 
State nurseries.” 

“And the parents never see them again? ” 

“ The chief concern of the State is to de¬ 
stroy anything that approximates to the—er— 
er—proprietary instinct in human nature,” 
Whale informed me. 
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“ Isn’t that rather rough on the parents? ” 

“ The convenience of the individual must 
be sacrified to the good of the community,” de¬ 
clared Whale in the manner of one retailing a 
platitude that was sure of acceptance. 

Upon his third visit, I asked my instructor 
how this freedom of sexual intercourse had 
affected morality. 

He took me up quickly by declaring: 

“ We object to that word ‘ morality ’! ” 

“ I am sorry,” I interrupted. 

“ Unless in connexion with duty to the State. 
Our philosophers have conclusively proved 
that morality, as you understood the application 
of the word, was to enforce an observance for 
certain proprietary rights for which there 
was no adequate legal protection,” declared 
Whale, not without a suspicion of repeating 
phrases of which he scarcely understood the 
meaning. He went on : “ But I understand 
what you are driving at. I may tell you in 
confidence that, although by the abolition of 
private property we have got rid of nearly 
every crime from which individualistic com¬ 
munities suffered, our women rather lack—er— 
er—discretion.” 

“ Indeed! ” 

" If you have looked out of window, you 
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have doubtless seen few women in the streets.’* 

“ Very few.” 

“ Those you have seen are those who are— 
er—married. Those who are not are rather a 
disturbing influence, and are not permitted to 
mix freely with the men until the day’s tale of 
work is completed.” 

“Is it possible ? ” 

“ A fact. Mrs. Whale—we have lived to¬ 
gether for fifteen years; she could not let me 
go; a wonderful woman—is much troubled at 
the young women’s frivolity.” 

The day following upon Whale’s last visit, 
Miss Jones, after a few circumlocutions, 
asked if I would report her to Tew or Dr. 
Maggs if she left me for one night in order to 
spend it with friends. 

Seeing how her absence would enable me to 
have a long talk with Dale, I told her I should 
not give her away, although I did not consent 
to her going with alacrity; to have done so 
might have excited her suspicions. I told her 
that I would explain her absence should Dale 
be curious to learn why she was not with me. 

“ I suppose old Whale has been preaching 
the blessings of Socialism,” said Dale upon 
our being able to speak in safety. 

“ And at length.” 
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“ Do you believe them? ” 

y 

“ I was waiting to see for myself, and to 
hear what you had to say.” 

Dale’s fine face hardened as he said : 

This Socialistic State is nothing more nor 
less than a brutal, damnable despotism, in 
which every one is sacrificed for the benefit of 
the governing class.” 

“ Is it possible?” 

“ Wc have gone back three thousand years. 
There is a ruling class; the rest of us are soul¬ 
less, hopeless slaves.” 

“ Good heavens! ” I exclaimed, and I fell 
to thinking sadly of the fine hopes for the 
future with which the Socialists I had known 
in the old days had fortified themselves. 

“ You don’t believe me,” remarked Dale, 
who noticed my silence. “ I’ll give you an in¬ 
stance. “ You saw how beautiful my daughter 
is!” 

“ Phyllis! What of her?” I asked eagerly. 

Dale made as if he were about to speak; 
thinking better of it, he kept silent. 

“What of Phyllis?” 

“ You shall know the horrible truth later. 
I’d better begin at the beginning. Then you’ll 
see exactly how things are.” 

“ But-” 
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“ There are no ‘ buts.’ Let me tel! you in 
my own way. I’d prefer it, if you don’t mind.” 

“ As you please,” I remarked, though 1 
would infinitely have preferred to learn at once 
the nature of any danger that might menace 
Phyllis; but it was obvious that Dale was not 
to be moved from his purpose. 

“ First I must turn out the light,” declared 
Dale, as he plunged the room into darkness. 
“ You never know who is spying in this cursed 
life. And you must sit near me so what we 
say cannot be heard by anyone who might be 
listening outside the door.” 

Eager to hear what Dale had to tell, I did 
as I was bid. 



CHAPTER VII 
dale’s story 

“ I’d better begin where your life left off,” said 
Dale : “ with the German conquest of London ! 
It’s lucky you have me to tell you. To fit in 
with their point of view the Government has 
suppressed all true accounts of that as well as 
everything else.” 

“ Are they capable of such things? ” 

“ Wait till you see for yourself. No book, 
magazine, or newspaper is allowed to be pub¬ 
lished that does not fall in with its views.” 

“ Why, it’s as bad as the ecclesiastical 
tyranny of the old Papal States,” I remarked. 

“ The ruling class is always telling its 
slaves how the world was groaning in agony 
till Socialism came along to bestow freedom 
and liberty.” 
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“ What a damnable lie ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Ssh ! Not so loud. I knew it was that 
without your telling me. There are libraries 
of books, which are closely guarded, into which 
I was able to look from time to time before I 
was disgraced.” 

“ You must tell me about that too.” 

“ All in good time. Where was it I was to 
begin ? ” 

“ With the German occupation of London. 
When I was saved from death by old Goffey, I 
was being chased by dragoons into a cellar. 
Did the Germans conquer England?” 

“ After a terrible struggle which cost thou¬ 
sands of lives. If we had only been even 
fairly well prepared, they would never have 
done it.” 

I could not speak for some moments; I was 
too overwhelmed by Dale’s news. 

What happened after? ” I presently asked. 

“ 1 he Germans turned to and managed the 
country with their customary ability; when our 
people saw the wonderful results achieved, 
they were never weary of cursing the political 
mandarins who were so largely responsible for 
their defeat.” 

“ They hanged the leaders soon after the 
war broke out.” 
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“ Serve them right. The Germans also in¬ 
troduced conscription into England, with the 
result that the stamina of the race quickly 
improved, till we made the finest soldiers in 
Europe.” 

“ I suppose, we had to fight the Germans’ 
battles ! ” 

“ Exactly. It would take too long to tell 
you now of the history of those times, as there 
is much more of immediate importance that 
you should know. I’d better tell you how a 
military despotism, which ruled Europe and 
the best part of the world, gave place to the 
infinitely worse tyranny of Socialism.” 

I then learned from Dale how the increas¬ 
ing pressure of democratic ideas urged the 
ruling powers to bestow political rights (which 
had previously been taken away) upon a cer¬ 
tain section of the people. There had fol¬ 
lowed further concessions by the leaders of 
political parties till practically the whole nation 
was enfranchised. 

Socialism had also infested great numbers 
of the people, who were desperately anxious 
to subvert the existing order of things in order 
to put their economic theories into practice. 

About sixty years earlier, the corruption that 
had inevitably affected the rich members of 
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the community, together with the ardour and 
daring of the great Socialist party, which had 
declared a general strike until its demands 
were conceded, wrought the downfall of the 
hitherto existing form of society. The old 
gods, the old standards of conduct, the old 
sheet-anchors were thrown over; the destinies 
of mankind were thrown into the melting-pot. 
“ What a sight for the gods ! ” I remarked. 

“ And for those who had eyes to see and 
cunning words with which to set them down,” 
remarked Dale. “ There’s a chap named Shap- 
cott who has drawn a wonderful picture of 
that time. For many days, according to him, 
the community gave itself up to rejoicing at 
the fact of the shackles that had galled the 
limbs of humanity for so long, having been at 
last removed. But thanksgiving quickly de¬ 
generated into a colossal saturnalia.” 

“ What happened next? ” 

“ What might be expected. Very soon love 
for humanity was forgotten; men only thought 
of their own ambitions and interests. A 
general scramble for authority took place, with 
the result that the most resolute were enabled 
to impose their will on the rest by the employ¬ 
ment of armed force. These determined 
leaders were enthusiastic Socialists. Social- 
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ism then being the most popular appeal they 
could have made, their power was confirmed by 
the voice of the people. 

“ For all this upheaval, the transition from 
individualism to Socialism, did not take place 
immediately, as the wealthier classes, who 
were still a power in the land, made it evident 
that they would not be despoiled without a 
struggle. To overreach these, resort was 
made to the overwhelming and unanswerable 
argument of the ballot-box. Once the social- 
istically inclined could command a handsome 
majority in the national Parliaments, the well- 
to-do were so ruthlessly taxed that those who 
were able raised what money they could and 
cleared off to America. Then, when the 
Government perceived how it was being 
drained of gold and its best brains, it declared 
the owning of money to be illegal, inasmuch 
as its possession was antagonistic to Socialist 
ideals, and confiscated all the money upon 
which it could lay hands. At the same time, 
the various colonies and countries that had 
been conquered and held by the sword were 
abandoned to their original possessors, with 
the result that the latter speedily reverted to 
anarchy.” 

Dale went on to tell me of the immediate 
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and unforeseen results of the establishment of 
Socialist rule in England. 

He quoted, by way of text, those pregnant 
words of Huxley’s which refer to the un¬ 
looked-for results of any given political action 
which are wholly unforeseen by its promoters. 

The reign of the new economic belief was 
the means of creating yet another of those 
tyrannies under which it ever seems to be the 
fate of mankind to groan. The organization 
of labour was conducted by the Government: 
there being very many more applicants for the 
pleasant jobs than it was possible to satisfy, 
and none whatsoever for disagreeable work, 
the ruling powers earned considerable unpopu¬ 
larity by their decisions. The only means of 
expressing disapproval on the part of the dis¬ 
appointed was at the next election, which was 
an annual event: when this took place, it was 
discovered that the vast army of Government 
officials, which had been appointed the pre¬ 
vious year, in order to continue their pleasant 
employment, had voted solidly for the old 
Government, with the result that this was con¬ 
firmed in office for another period. At suc¬ 
ceeding elections, the same influences pro¬ 
duced like results with such mechanical pre¬ 
cision that the Government, to all intents and 
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purposes, became the permanent rulers of the 
country. To tighten its hold upon the reins of 
power, the Government had passed a law by 
which it could deprive voters of their votes as 
a punishment for specified offences. Those 
sentenced to toil in the labour gangs, the mem¬ 
bers of which received no food till the tale of 
work was done, were also deprived of votes. 

Thus the Government had become a per¬ 
manent, unassailable institution which exer¬ 
cised without ruth all the privileges of a 
dominant caste. 

One of the worst features of this aggrandise¬ 
ment was the lamentable deterioration which 
had set in among the all-powerful ruling class, 
which had been largely recruited from those 
possessing the loudest voice and the faculty of 
stringing together high-sounding phrases. 
Marriage, being unrecognized by the State, 
the safeguards provided by this institution had 
long been inoperative. The incentive to 
self-denial in order to provide for offspring no 
longer influenced men, owing to the Govern¬ 
ment depriving parents of their children; 
hence men had no longer any inducement to 
exercise a wholesome restraint; neither was 
there an efficient body of public opinion to 
supply a chastening influence. 
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Thus, for all its fine phrasings, Socialism in 
practice became the rule of an all-powerful 
bureaucracy, the members of which walked in 
the pleasant ways of life; who, at all costs, 
were resolved to perpetuate their good fortune ; 
who were completely indifferent to those who 
toiled with the sweat of their brow. As if to 
foster the demoralization that had inevitably 
set in amongst the ruling class, inevitably be¬ 
cause the vast majority of these erst-while 
demagogues and workers had never been 
trained to the responsibility of authority, pro¬ 
motions to fill the vacancies that, from time to 
time, arose in the Government staff were filled 
from amongst the more unscrupulous of the 
toilers. These last promoted their interests 
by pandering to the gross instincts of those 
members of the ruling class whom they sought 
to propitiate. 

This statement of Dale’s led me to interpose 
with : 

“ But I understood that the earliest acts of 
Socialism were directed to eradicating this 
instinct of self.” 

“ You mean substituting public for private 
ownership! But the chief result of repressing 
this dominant instinct of our nature has been 
to make it more insistent in other ways, chief 
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of which is to struggle to get a footing in the 
ruling caste.” 

But if there is no money, what inducement 
can a man offer to secure a comfortable billet? ” 
Many. He can ingratiate himself with 
the powers that be by skilful flattery; and, 
above all, by talebearing and spying upon his 
fellows. As you know only too well, men are 
natural grumblers; and you mav be sure that 
what is repeated to the all-powerful official 
class does not lose in the telling, more par¬ 
ticularly since truth is a virtue that is not par¬ 
ticularly insisted upon in the Socialist cur- 
riculu m.” 

“ What a commentary on the brotherhood of 
man ! ” I remarked bitterly. 

“ And that isn’t all. If a man is one of 
those who appeal to women, and particularly 
women with influence, there is no knowing to 
what heights he may attain.” 

“ ^ was just the same in the so-called bad 
old days,” I said. “ And that brings me to 
something I much want to know about. How 
has Socialism affected women?” 

“ Comparing all I have read about them in 
an individualistic state with their present con¬ 
dition, in my humble opinion, they are much 
worse off,” declared Dale gravely. 
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“ Is that so? ” 

“In your time, women seem to have been 
honoured and respected, and to have had a 
privileged position as queen of the home, and 
as the mother of her husband’s children. 
Now-!” 

“And now?” I asked upon Dale pausing. 

“ As you know, we have abolished mar¬ 
riage, and family life, and all that sort of thing, 
and have substituted what is called ‘ Free 
Love ’ in its place. They call it free, but there 
was never a more misleading word.” 

“ That is what I always believed.” 

“ So long as a woman is young and charm¬ 
ing, she can usually keep the man to whom she 

is attracted. Afterwards-!” 

“ Yes! ” 

“ She has to chance her luck, which usually 
means seeing her place taken by some mere 
slip of a girl with a pretty face and figure.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” 

“ In addition to that, she is deprived of the 
pleasures of motherhood for, as you know, all 
children are taken from their mothers at birth; 
and since virtue and purity are not considered 
necessary, as they were in your day, it is in 
evitable that women are coarser fibred.” 

“ Quite inevitable,” I assented. 
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“ When you come in contact with them, and 
compare their faces with those of the women 
you knew, as I have done with the prints we 
have in our carefully guarded libraries, you 
will be struck by the absence of refinement and 
delicacy in their faces. It is the fashion, 
nowadays, to sneer at ‘ honest ’ women, but 
there is no denying that a woman’s life is in¬ 
delibly stamped in her face.” 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

“ And there are other things in which we 
compare unfavourably with your civilisation,” 
continued Dale. 

“ I can well believe it.” 

“ Our sick and maimed are cruelly neglected 
in the so-called hospitals.” 

” Why is that?” 

“To begin with, since there is no incentive 
to work, our doctors and nurses are ignorant 
and careless.” 

“ But what about public opinion? ” 

“ I tell you, socialism has killed the more 
tender virtues such as kindness and sympathy. 
And if it existed, the Government has abso¬ 
lute control of the press and all publications: 
it is a vast corporation which stands or falls 
together, and is blind to the faults of its mem¬ 
bers : not only would it suppress all criticism 
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of its methods, but the authors would be 
liable to arrest and imprisonment ; and in what 
would be considered a very flagrant case, the 
offender might find his way into the Govern¬ 
ment lethal chamber.” 

“ Murdered ? ” 

‘‘Judicially executed as an enemy of the 
State. That is how an all-powerful tyranny 
such as ours gets rid of inconvenient 
opponents.” 

“ But it’s worse than the old feudal tyran¬ 
nies !” 

“ Much. But speaking of the neglect of the 
sick, from one point of view, the scientific one, 
it has the advantage of killing off the weak¬ 
lings and preventing them from bringing 
sickly children into the world : and there again 
it’s as if Nature were at work in her appar¬ 
ently cruel, but, in reality, beneficent way.” 

I did not speak, and Dale said : 

“ I seem to have astonished you ! ” 

“ You have. And more about what you 
told me of the women than anything else.” 

“There’s one thing I should say; that, in 
some respects, they may have improved, that 
is, if all I read of their lives in the old days be 
true. Having escaped economic servitude, 
they appear to be less bitter against one another 
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than they were, and have developed virtues 
which, in the days of their enforced purity, they 
did not consider it necessary to observe. I 
sometimes find women to be honest, truthful, 
unselfish, and capable of friendship for each 
other, which is all something to the good. 
And, as I said before, they’re not all naturally 
wayward.” 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” I said fervently. 

“ You’re thinking of Phyllis. This brings 
me to my story.” 

I listened even more intently than before. 
Dale continued : 

“ My father held a position of some import¬ 
ance under the Central London Government; 
he superintended all the London hospitals, 

where, I must tell von, everv one now is sent 

» * 

when they are ill. When he died, a martyr 
to his duties, I was appointed in his place, and, 
in addition to this advantage, I won the con¬ 
fidence and, as I then believed, the friendship 
of him whom they call the father of the people, 
whom I had cured of a terrible disease. In 
the course of my work, I was much struck by 
the slackness which the absence of incentive 
caused amongst my subordinates. As I have 
already told you, the greatest ignorance and 
indifference prevailed in the treatment of 
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disease; frightful mistakes were committed 
daily, which were responsible for the loss of 
lives that the most ordinary care would have 
saved.” 

“ I still cannot believe it to be possible?” 

“ When all receive the same awards ; where, 
consequently, there is an absence of whole¬ 
some emulation; where the pace is set by the 
slowest and dullest, nothing else could be ex¬ 
pected.” 

“ Good heavens! ” I exclaimed, and my 
thoughts again flew back to the immense faith 
in the practical nature of their ideals of 
Socialists I had known in the old days at 
Hammersmith. Dale went on : 

“ Then I pointed out to Gole, the father of 
the people, how the absence of competition 
was working terrible havoc with the race as a 
whole. If you don’t believe me, you have only 
to see the undersized bodies and the degenerate, 
common faces of the workers. And as for 
their voices, one and all speak with a hideous 
nasal twang.” 

“ Our old friend the Cockney accent,” I 
commented. 

“ Anyway, presuming on Gole’s friendship 
for me, I pointed out how the absence of the 
old home upbringing was working untold harm 
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on the morals of the people. I also hinted 
that, if a return were not made to some of the 
better conditions of individualism, civilization 
was doomed.’’ 

Dale went on to tell me how he was not alto¬ 
gether moved by altruistic motives in urging 
this latter point. About that time he had wed 
and won a girl with whom he was deeply in 
love; they had been married according to the 
rites of religion which were permitted to those 
who cared to make use of them. When hus¬ 
band and wife knew that the latter was to be a 
mother, both greatly feared the time that the 
expected little one should be born, for then the 
child would be taken from its parents and be 
brought up by alien hands. Dale had urged 
upon Gole the disadvantages of this regulation 
with such persistence that he believed that, if 
no general enactment were made in this matter, 
some modification of the existing law would be 
permitted in his case. With growing indigna¬ 
tion, I learned how Gole had encouraged 
Dale’s entreaties in order to compass his ruin. 
Three days after the child was born, it was 
taken from its distraught mother, who was 
spared the pangs of pining for her absent little 
one by losing her reason (an all too frequent 
result of such happenings), which she had 
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never recovered. Dale’s despairing rage was 
such that he had publicly denounced Gole and 
his associates for their inhuman conduct in de¬ 
priving the female of the human species of her 
natural right to bring up her young. In doing 
this, Dale was careless of the fact that his 
vehemence would be seized upon as the occa¬ 
sion for his ruin by those who dreaded any 
interference which the popularity of the doctor s 
views might make upon their privileges. 

Very soon, he was denounced as an enemy 
of the State, with the result that he was con¬ 
demned to debasing toil in a labour gang 
(which meant the loss of his vote), and had not 
yet succeeded in escaping this penance. His 
chief preoccupation had been to keep an eye 
on the upbringing of his little daughter, 
Phyllis, which he was able to compass owing 
to the gratitude with which former medical 
treatment of his had inspired in the matron of 
the seminary where the girl was being brought 
up. Dale, also, hoped against hope that his 
wife, whom he dearly loved, and occasionally 
saw, would eventually recover her reason. 

Hitherto, with the matron’s connivance, he 
had been able to exercise some supervision over 
his daughter; but in three weeks’ time she 
would be seventeen, and she would definitely 
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leave the establishment where she had been 
brought up. Then, in the ordinary course of 
events, she might be sought either in marriage, 
or in the socialistic equivalent for this state, 
even before the short time that would elapse 
before the Government, failing this immediate 
marriage, would decide what work she should 
do. 

Dale’s voice, which had been hitherto calm, 
became suddenly agitated. 

“ A permanent marriage I should welcome,” 
he declared. “ I should not object to con¬ 
genial employment, but this—this-” 

Here his fine face hardened; a menacing 
look came into his eyes. 

“ This what? ” I asked. 

“ I cannot bear to think of it, much less 
speak ; but it’s necessary you should know.” 

“ Tell me.” 

“ Phyllis—Tew—Cole. Can’t you guess?” 

A horrible suspicion came into my mind; it 
was strengthened by the look in Dale’s face. 

“ You don’t surely mean-” 

“ I mean that I’ve every reason to believe 
that both Gole and Tew are scheming to do 
Phyllis the worst wrong a man can do a girl.” 



CHAPTER VIII 

A SURPRISE AND A VISIT 

“ There's not a doubt of it,” groaned Dale, in 
answer to the horrified amazement I expressed. 

Mrs. Shepherd, the matron, has repeatedly 
hinted what their intentions are.” 

“ She must be mistaken,” I urged. “ If 

th!s were France and it were the reign of Louis 

the Fifteenth, it would be probable. It can’t 
be true, here and now.” 

Dale sadly shook his head. 

“ Unfortunately, I know what their reputa¬ 
tions are.” 

“ But — but wh Y is allowed? ” 

“ Gole is all-powerful; no one dares thwart 
him. I tell you Phyllis has only three weeks 
of absolute safety on which we can count ” 
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“ But, if Gole is as all-powerful as you say, 

any day the worst might happen.” 

“ Even Gole scarcely dares do that. If 

there’s one thing our more ardent spirits, and 

even the others, would not stand, it is any 

tampering with the girlhood of the nation. 

“ There is that to their credit,” I commented. 

“You call it credit?” asked Dale. But 

then you don’t know. They would only get 

out of hand because Gole had deprived them 

of what they wished to possess themselves. 

So you see how under Socialism baulked lust 

is the only thing that can rouse the manhood 

of the nation.” , 

I was too overwhelmed by the nature of 

Dale’s information to speak for some moments. 
“ It’s horrible—horrible,” I presently said. 

“ It’s hell,” he declared grimly. “ G° e 
thing we have to be thankful for : Mrs. Shep¬ 
herd is absolutely incorruptible.” 

“ Heaven be praised! ” I cried excitedly. 

“ Ssh ! Quiet,” declared Dale, as he nerv¬ 


ously glanced at the door. 

“ Can’t anything be done? ’ I asked, upon 

my deeming it safe to speak. 

“ Till now I despaired.” 

“ What has happened to make you change. 
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“ Your miraculous appearance. If you 
could only meet him ! ” 

“ But I am to very shortly.” 

“ And win his confidence ! ” 

“ What then ? ” 

“We’ll speak of that later. Just now I’m 
primed with Socialism.” 

“ Hang that! ” 

“ Let me finish,” persisted Dale gently. 
“ I’m wound up, and when I’m letting off steam 
like this (forgive the mixed metaphors) I can, 
in some measure, forget Phyllis’s peril.” 

“ Get along then, and get it over.” 

Dale continued : 

Socialism in its most altruistic aspects was 
a quixotic desire to arrest the inevitable in¬ 
equalities of nature : it has been in practice for, 
roughly, a little over fifty years; it is time to 
appraise the results. The chief of these is 
that, private ownership being abolished, crimes 
against property are impossible : but, even 
here, society has lost as much as it has gained 
in this respect.” 

“ In the old days the fear of being robbed of, 
or swindled out of, one’s possessions, which, 
so far as I can see from reading the literature 
of those times, was an ever-present possibility, 
kept the individual^ up to the mark, and caused 
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alertness in faculties that would otherwise have 
gone to sleep.” 

I here is no denying that,” I assented. 

“ Yes, even criminals had their uses. We 
burn our dead instead of putting them in the 
ground to rot; our rooms are heated by hot-air 
pipes, and—and—that is really all I can dis¬ 
cover to the good.” 

“ On the other hand, love, as you under¬ 
stand the word, is scarcely known; the human¬ 
izing influences of children, the pity and sym¬ 
pathy begotten of the former inequalities in 
life, are as if they had never been; freedom 
does not exist; and the vast majority of men 
have neither hope nor interest in life.” 

'* What about hobbies, if you understand 
what-” 

“ I understand. Here and there in the 
Government, or privileged class, you occasion¬ 
ally come across a man who is keen on his 
work; but, amongst the workers, no man takes 
any interest in what can never belong to him 
or from which he gets no possible advantage. 
No,” continued Dale, “ Socialism, instead of 
elevating humanity, has debased it until men 
are soulless automatons. Whatever a man’s 
tastes or inclinations, if he be a worker, he may 
as well be a cog in a machine for all the 
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TZr',l S ClaSS C f r ,?' So m,Rh for ‘he men. 

lor the women ! 

“I gathered from what Whale said how 
many of them weren’t all that they might be ” 
As a scientific man, it is more for the race 
as a whole that I am conC erned. It is remote 
from any .deals; ,t is debased and degenerating 
d soulless. It has committed the worst of 
all crimes from Nature's point of view; it i, 
iving m violent opposition to her laws • the 
punishment cannot long be delayed " 

But, tiU then--” 

soul d°e C ' t al ' Sm haS introduced quite the most 
soul-destroying and widespread tyranny that 

the world has known." 

But you didn’t let me finish: till Nature 

iS « ** —V of men 

breaking off from what he purposed saying. 

I thought I had heard something on the 

further side of the door. 

“ i.‘ sounded us if-" I began. 

upon”" y ° U heard t0 ° ! We are S P'«1 

fa / e l>Ctrayed the anxie ‘y he felt. 

What if we are? ” I asked. 
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“ You don't know what they are capable of 
till you’ve had experience of them. You and 
I would disappear, and there would be no one 
to protect Phyllis.” 

“ We’d better know the worst,” I suggested, 
and I made for the door. 

Dale got in front of me, and threw it open. 
A girl cowered in the doorway ; it was Phyllis. 

“Phyllis! What are you doing there?” 
asked her father. 

The girl, with a glad cry, ran to her father’s 
arms. 

“ How lone have you been there?” asked 
Dale. 

“ Over an hour. I heard voices. I didn’t 
know who might be with you.” 

“ How did you get here? ” 

“ Mrs. Shepherd brought me. She will be 
coming for me soon.” 

“ We thought, I feared—but never mind 
that now. There is some one here I much 
want you to know.” 

Thus it came about that I was introduced to 
the great-granddaughter of the woman to whom 
I was once betrothed in the days of long ago. 
Dale had seen his daughter since he had dis¬ 
covered that I was acquainted with his ances¬ 
tors; and as he had told Phyllis of this amaz- 
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ing circumstance, it was no matter for wonder 
that she looked at me with curious eyes. 

“ So you knew my—my great-grandmother, 
was it? ” she asked. 

Intimately. We were soon to have been 
married.” 

“ Was she anything like me?” asked the girl. 

“ You are amazingly alike; and that is the 
strangest part of it,” I replied, as I looked at 
her ardently. 

Phyllis dropped her eyes and said : 

“ Her name was Phyllis too.” 

“ Yes; her name was Phyllis too.” 

An embarrassed silence followed, which was 

broken by Dale, who made tender inquiries 

after his daughter’s well-being; but Phyllis 

would not make any sort of reply until'her 

father had repeatedly assured her that he was 

in perfect health and was not unduly anxious 
about her. 

While they were talking, I had ample leisure 
to observe her; to notice how her black hair set 
off the whiteness of her flesh; to see how her 
love for her father shone in her big, sweet eyes ; 
to delight as the changing thoughts and 
emotions in her brain were recorded by subtle 
changes in her expression. But, to me, her 
chief attraction was the bewitching grace of her 
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figure, either in movement or repose, and I 
could well believe that Authority was stalking 
her for prey. Now and again, she would throw 
a glance in my direction, and my heart beat 
quickly, and for all my abiding interest in her 
and deep concern for her welfare, I had scarcely 
a word to say should her father, as he often did, 
refer to me. Dale believed he heard the sound 
of a motor cab outside; he crept downstairs to 
see if it were Mrs. Shepherd, and I stayed with 
Phyllis. Directly we were alone, she came 
over to me, clad in the irresistible grace of her 
slim beauty. 

“ Would you help me? ” she asked. 

“ What a question !” 

“ For the sake of the Phyllis you once loved, 
I am going to ask you a favour.” 

“ Which is yours for the sake of the Phyllis 
she so resembles.” 

“ Do you mean that? ” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“ I am in some danger.” 

“ I know. Your father has told me.” 

“ Don’t get angry at what I am going to 
say,” continued Phyllis, as her eyes dropped 
and the blood coloured her checks. “ My great 
fear is for father. He may do something 
foolish for my sake and—and suffer for it.” 
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“ Whatever the danger is, he would gladly 
face it, as would anyone else who cared for 
you.” 

I was going to ask you to do your best to 
restrain him.” 

“ do nothing of the kind,” I answered 
hotly. 

“ Not for my sake? ” she asked pleadingly. 

We are both going to do our utmost to save 
you, and your consideration for your father 
only makes me more eager to assist.” 

Phyllis looked up with eyes eloquent with 
gratitude. 

I hank you,” she said, and put out her 
hand, which, if it had not been for her ex¬ 
tremity, I would have promptly kissed. 

Two minutes later, she left the room with 
her father. Henceforth it was written in the 
book of my insignificant fate that I should 
know neither happiness nor peace of mind till 
I had won her heart even as I had gained the 
other Phyllis’s love all those years ago. 

Ten days later. Whale called in order to 
conduct me to the father of the people. My 
old garments were discarded for the conven¬ 
tional clothes of the Socialist State, in which 
(they fitted ill) I felt very uncomfortable. 

“ ShaI1 w e drive, or would you prefer to 
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walk? ” asked Whale, who was puffing out his 
cheeks with self-conscious pride. “ Mr. Gole 
has kindly placed at my—er—our disposal a 
Government motor cab, a signal—er—mark of 
honour. Should you prefer to walk-” 

“ How far is it? ” 

“ About a mile.” 

“Then I’d much sooner walk: there is so 
much I want to see.” 

“ I would much prefer to drive, but of late 
the drivers have lost something of their accus¬ 
tomed skill; there are frequent accidents: 
you understand my hesitation to risk my—er— 
your limbs ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

It was with an immense curiosity that I set 
foot in the streets accompanied by my con¬ 
ductor; we bore to the right in the direction of 
what was once Sloane Square. My eyes 
greedily devoured all there was to be seen, 
which was not overmuch : streets exactly like 
the one along which we were progressing 
branched off at frequent and regular intervals; 
the tiresome monotony of these thoroughfares 
was alone broken by the appearance of the 
“ centre ” houses, as they were called; these 
were set in the midst of squares. 

The “ centre ” houses were much larger 
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than they had appeared from the window of 
Dale’s rooms; they were set about with small 
gardens, which would have showed to happier 
advantage had they been better kept. Along 
the chief streets electric trams whizzed and 
roared, but they did not seem to be much 
patronized. The chief things that struck me 
were the absence of shops, which had a depress¬ 
ing effect, and the appearance of the people we 
met. This last affected me the more. In¬ 
stead of the constant entertainment furnished 
by the many types of face, the variously garbed 
men and women—the clothes of whom, if not 
precisely indicative of their social status, were 
at least eloquent of their personality—I had 
been accustomed to meet, I saw men (there 
were few women about at this time) who all 
seemed of a piece. This resemblance was not 
due to the fact of all wearing the same clothes : 
I saw but one type of personality which had 
been seemingly turned out of Nature’s work¬ 
shop by the hundred dozen : undersized, de¬ 
based, degenerate-looking, they walked not as 
men, but as slaves, which indeed they were. 

In the old days, the chance faces one met 
were alight with love or the purpose of their 
lives; failing these, they bore witness to pre¬ 
occupation of divers kinds. It was very dif- 
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fcrcnt with the physiognomies I encountered 
now : all were stamped, as if by a machine, with 
an unalterable expression of hopeless, abject 
indifference to any and every thing : the pro¬ 
cession of jaded faces was a sorry advertise¬ 
ment of the benefits obtained from Socialism. 

I here were exceptions: now and again, a 
man of inches, who looked as if he had an in¬ 
terest in life, would pass; these latter invariably 
wore the red rosette, which indicated that they 
were in Government employment. I saw that 
Whale effusively greeted many wearers of the 
red rosette, and took little notice of the workers 
who occasionally nodded to him. 

Another exception was the comparatively 
few women I caught sight of. Those I saw, as 
Dale had already warned me was the case, 
lacked the instinctive modesty and dignified 
self-respect of the Englishwoman I had been 
accustomed to meet in the old days : some of 
the daughters of Socialism were certainly 
dowered with a crude comeliness, but their 
faces, to my mind, were disfigured by a com¬ 
monness suggesting that their lives were de¬ 
plorably bare of refining influences and gentle 
aspirations : one and all stared at the men with 
unflinching eyes. Now and again Whale and 
I would pass a labour gang at work; this was 
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always superintended by a wearer of the red 
rosette, who now and again would give the cue 
for it to break into song proclaiming the joys 
of working for the commonweal. 

I looked for the improvements and inven¬ 
tions, applied to the uses of everyday life, I 
expected to see, and I should not have been in 
the least surprised if I had come across flying 
machines plying for hire, or other innovations 
that the enterprise of inventors in the old life 
I had known gave every prospect of supplying. 
So far as I could discover in this walk through 
the streets, invention had not got much further 
than in 1908 : apparently the lack of incentive, 
on which Dale repeatedly insisted, was re¬ 
sponsible for progress, in this respect, marking 
time. 

In the neighbourhood of what was once Vic¬ 
toria, there were landmarks I recognized : 
where so much of comparatively recent date 
had disappeared, it was strange to see the 
quaint little cottages which, in a turning off the 
Buckingham Palace Road, once formed an 
oasis of old worldliness in a desert of stucco, 
still in existence. I, afterwards, learned that 
they were preserved as a specimen of the 
cabined spaces in which the workers of the old 
days were compelled to live. It was a relief 
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to recognize the stable wall of Buckingham 
Palace : the familiar Philistine splendour of 
the palace itself was like meeting an old friend. 

“ Our destination,” said Whale, who was 
puffing and blowing at my side. 

I said nothing, and thought that the head of 
a Socialistic State, by living in Buckingham 
Palace, was doing himself remarkably well. 

Rather to my surprise, the lower part of the 
building was filled by offices, that were crowded 
with officials; it was only when we got to the 
first floor that my eyes were feasted with 
splendour : the choicest of the spoils of the old 
order were scattered in seemingly inexhaustible 
profusion; pictures, statuary, china, rare bric- 
h-brac of every description were everywhere to 
be seen. 

“ You are surprised ! ” remarked Whale. 

“ Naturally.” 

“ This is all yours as much as mine, and as 
much anyone else’s as ours.” 

“ Then it doesn’t belong to the father of the 
people? ” I asked in some surprise. 

“ Wait!” he puffed. 

Presently, we came to an ante-room, where 
people were waiting as if for an interview with 
some one, and Whale gave our names to an 
attendant before joining those who were seated 
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about the room. We had not long to wait: 
some few minutes later, our names were called, 
and Whale rose with considerable elation. 

“ I am never kept waiting,” he informed me. 
“ It’s lucky for you I brought you here.” 

We passed along a passage, and were 
ushered into a room which opened on to a 
further apartment. We waited in the first of 
these, and I saw that Whale’s self-importance 
had much diminished; he fidgeted with his hat ; 
he was ill at ease. 

I myself was seized by a more than normal 
conviction of my insignificance; it was as if I 
were in the presence of some force that would 
make ridiculous anything I might do to oppose 
it I tried, and in vain, to account for this 
feeling of helplessness. A few moments later, 
I was conducted into the presence of the father 
of the people, and, at once, I discovered its 
cause. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FATHER OF THE PEOPLE 

To my consternation, it was Gole’s powerful 
personality which was responsible for Whale’s 
nervousness and my feeling of insignificance, 
because directly I set eyes on the former I 
realized my impotence in the face of his mani¬ 
fest strength. I had never known such a 
masterful man. Of no particular height, with 
no remarkable distinction of manner, it was the 
brain force of which his keen grey eyes, his 
towering forehead, were eloquent; the deter¬ 
mination expressed in the tightly compressed 
lips, which told me that here was a man among 
men; a man who looked on his fellows as more 
or less capable instruments to carry out his 
designs; a man who knew neither pity nor re¬ 
morse if he had an end to obtain, or a purpose 
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to serve. A little over sixty, his dark hair was 
scarcely touched with grey; he was as active 
as a stripling of twenty : the red rosette in his 
coat of the now all too familiar pattern was all 
he wore upon his person to distinguish him 
from his fellows. As I came into his presence, 
he put out his hand ; in the brief glance he be¬ 
stowed on me I was convinced that he had 
completely summed me up. 

Gole seemed to divine how I was troubled 
by a conviction of inferiority to himself; he 
turned to Whale, and talked to this person so 
amiably that the latter could scarcely believe 
the evidence of his ears. This diversion gave 
me time to look about me. To my astonish¬ 
ment, the room in which I stood was furnished 
in the same way as Dale’s flat, 102D Henry 
Hyndman Avenue, even down to the little 
bookcase filled with books on Socialism : there 
was the same machine-manufactured furniture; 
the same socialistic text, printed on inferior 
paper at one end of the room : the common- 
placeness of the apartment was enhanced by 

the magnificence of the rooms I had come 
through. 

“ How lon g can you give me of your time 
comrade?” asked Gole, as he turned to me. 

“ I am quite at your service,” I replied. 
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“ Coming as you do from an ancient type of 
civilisation, there is much that you would be 
able to tell me. Would you ” (he slightly 
emphasized the “ you ”) “ stay to luncheon?” 

I told him that nothing would please me 
more; Whale made a great to-do of going and 
seemed surprised he was not asked to stay. 

During the few minutes that elapsed before 
the meal was ready, Gole exerted himself to 
win my regard. This condescension on the 
part of such a personality to a humble-minded 
man like myself would have immediately 
effected its purpose had I not already learned 
from Dale the nature of his designs on Phyllis. 
The conspicuous ability of the man with whom 
I had to contend for the girl I loved put such 
a fear into my heart that, for a while, I scarcely 
knew what Gole was talking about. Luncheon 
was served in an adjoining room; after the in¬ 
different, ill-cooked food had been placed on 
a table by an attendant, we looked after our¬ 
selves. As if in explanation of the compara¬ 
tively humble fare, Gole said : 

“ As you see, our way of living is scarcely 
up to the standard of fairly well-to-do people 
in your day, but we have to see that every 
mouth is filled.” 

It seemed to me that this was a feeble ex- 
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planation of the absence of the plenty promised 
by advocates of Socialism in the old days : 
Dale’s reason was nearer the mark—that, 
owing to the slackness and incompetence of 
the workers, the country, as a whole, was yearly 
becoming poorer. 

Until the meal was over, Gole spoke of 
ordinary topics : following upon Dale’s warn¬ 
ing, I believed that his geniality was assumed 
to win my confidence, for what purpose I could 
not divine : I waited with considerable curi¬ 
osity, and wondered what was toward. 

“ May I ask your occupation in your other 
life? ” said Gole after the meal was over. 

I told him how I had done journalistic work 
for a living. 

“ Then you must have had some insight 
into varied conditions of life, and can give me 
an opinion of the vast improvements which 
have taken place since those days.” 

He watched me keenly till I replied : 

“ I’ve had scarcely time or opportunity to 
form an opinion of the new conditions.” 

“ I will see to that. Your comparisons 
would be invaluable.” 

He fell to talking of many bad features of 
life in the old days, with which he showed an 
intimate acquaintance. 
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Whatever imperfections our system con¬ 
tains—and no economic system is faultless— 
we have got rid of capitalism, middlemen, 
sweating, overcrowding; the unproductive 
labour furnished by lawyers, soldiers, bankers, 
and by those who pandered to the necessities 
°f r ' c h. All labour is now devoted to 

producing for the community,” declared Gole. 

In fact, you have carried out the promises 
of Socialism as they used to be preached at 
street corners and advocated in books.” 

“ Did you yourself come in contact with any 
Socialists? ” 


I told him of my experiences, and he asked 
numerous questions about Bernard Shaw, 
William Morris, Henry Hyndman, and other 
prominent missioners of Socialism. 

Cole’s geniality increased ; at the same time, 
he waxed, I believe, genuinely eloquent on the 
immense debt the community owed to the 
pioneers of liberty in past centuries, who 
opposed privilege and injustice at the risk of 
life and liberty. He ended by saying that he 
could not understand why the people of those 
days had not given to their champions the 
veneration they had reserved for the saints of 
the Church. 

“ But you forget: people venerate what they 
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are taught to revere; it saves the effort ol 
original thought on their part,” I remarked. 

“ But our people are taught to venerate the 
martyrs who died in the cause of liberty. Do 
you suggest they give them homage merely 
because they’re told to? ” 

“ It is early days for me to give an opinion,” 
I replied. 


But I should have thought, merely from 
what you’ve already seen, that there was no 
doubt in your mind of the immense improve- 
mcnts that have taken place . 99 

I he chief point to be considered is, are the 
people, as a whole, happier for the change?” 

" But there was surely little general happi¬ 
ness amongst the toilers?” urged Gole. 

I ventured to point out the considerable 
compensation that the “ disinherited ” enjoyed 
in the form of snobbishness; rude health; 
ignorance of a more fortunate condition of 
things; religion; sport; and what not. 

After expressing surprise at manv things I 
told him to illustrate the good time many of 
the workers enjoyed, Gole remarked : 

Of course, on the face of it, the greatest 

5S? introduced is ,he e!im “ 

“ How has that worked ?” 
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It has to work. Once you admit the family 
as a factor in the State, Socialism becomes im¬ 
possible. A family awakens selfish instincts in 
the father, who is resolved to do his best for 
his children, which, if permitted, would end 
communism to-morrow.” 

“ Children were a very great factor for hap¬ 
piness in their parents’ lives in the old days.” 

No doubt, but if their possession by 
parents is inimical to the State, it has to be 
vetoed. By the way, did you ever meet a 
prominent Socialist named Blatchford?” 

I regretted that I had not. 

“ He wrote a forecast of life under Socialist 
conditions, called ‘ The Sorcery Shop.’ ” 

I know it: I’ve read it several times.” 

It is the one Socialist book we have had 
to put upon our equivalent to the 4 Index Ex- 
purgatorius,’ for the reason that it pictures the 
blessings of family life. It would only have a 
corrupting influence on our community.” 

44 But, if family life would give a greater 
sum of happiness than the benefits Socialism 
has conferred, you would be justified in restor¬ 
ing it! ” I remarked. 

44 But would it? From what I understand 
of the matter, the home was a Moloch which 
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demanded innumerable sacrifices: it was a 
presence from which poachers were, not only 
rigidly excluded, but were punished by social 
ostracism.” 

“ Why not?” 

Gole took no notice of my interruption, but 
continued : 

“It was the wives who were the ruthless 
guardians of this institution; it was these 
women, with all the narrowness of outlook en¬ 
gendered by their upbringing, who were piti¬ 
less to those of their own sex who surrendered 
themselves to the man they loved without 
exacting the price of marriage.” 

“Why not? Our society, as it was then 
constituted, was a struggle in which the fittest 
to fight life’s battle survived; the weakest 
went to the wall.” 

“ Let me finish : to sustain its position the 
home indirectly subsidized novelists, play¬ 
wrights, and the press to advocate its interests; 
failing their unswerving support, the home 
withdrew its patronage, which meant heavily 
fining the offenders and banning their future 
work. I contend that such exercise of such 
power amounts to an abominable tyranny.” 

Gole spoke with vehemence; he waited for 
confirmation of his words. 
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“ Oh yes, the home certainly had to have its 
‘ Index Expurgatorius,’ ” I remarked. 

I expected him to laugh at the opening he 
had permitted; instead, a frown passed over 
his face as he said : 

“ Unorthodoxy is the enemy of what is 
orthodox; the State must defend itself against 
its enemies.” 

“ Quite so,” I assented feebly. 

It may be as well to say here that that 
strange, subtle, elusive, indefinable quality, 
begotten of sympathy and sense of proportion, 
compounded of laughter and tears, which we 
call humour, was all but unknown in the new 
condition of society in which I found myself; 
apparently Socialism was an indifferent soil for 
its cultivation. 

" ° ne surprise is in store for you,” said Gole 
” And that? ” 

“ What you would call the lax behaviour of 
our women.” 

“ I’m not altogether surprised at what you 
say. The women I met in the street, accord¬ 
ing to the ideas of the old days, looked—well 
very different from our women.” 

“ The matter is a subject of great concern 
to the Government; we are doing our utmost 
to bring about a more satisfactory condition of 
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things. In your day, I understand, matters 
were very different in this respect.” 

“ Very,” I replied dryly. 

“ A woman was expected to be virtuous, as 
you would call it,” Gole persisted. 

“ Most certainly.” 

“And do you know why? If a father had 
daughters he had to provide for them, or, what 
was better from his point of view, persuade 
some man to provide for them for life by 
marrying them,” declared Gole. 

“ That sounds rather brutal,” I remarked. 

“ Life was brutal till we Socialists altered 
its conditions. The man, before he paid the 
price of marriage for the daughter, insisted that 
she was of an immaculate purity; hence she 
was carefully nurtured in a carefully built hot¬ 
house, from which draughts from the rough- 
and-tumble world outside were carefully ex¬ 
cluded, in an environment most likely to pro¬ 
duce the article most in demand.” 

“ You mean the home? ” 

“ I do,” replied Gole. “ All your morality, 
like every other morality the world has known, 
was arrant expediency.” 

“ We had philosophers to tell us that in the 
old days,” I said. “ But, if I may say so, you 
condemn the cause while ignoring the effects. 
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The home training you speak of was, with very 
few exceptions, a delight for parents and 
children alike; for the latter it was an experi-/ 
ence which provided a tender recollection and 
softened the hard knocks one got when one was 
thrown on the world.” 

\ our world must have been a pretty rough 
place,” remarked Gole. 

“ Yet common sorrows begot sympathy, con¬ 
sequently one dropped across kindness in most 
unexpected places. But let me finish : if you 
had known, as I have, the nobly beautiful 
women, without a thought for self, who led 
consistently self-sacrificing lives to benefit their 
loved ones, you would do ‘ all you know ’ to 
re-establish the home and its immense influence 
for good and happiness to-morrow.” 

“And ring the knell of Socialism?” asked 
Gole grimly. 

“ You are better fitted to judge of its success 
than I.” 

“ I am. I—the Government were wonder¬ 
ing if religion would improve matters.” 

“ Have you no religion?” 

“ Nothing beyond a weekly day of rest from 
toil, when an hour or two is devoted to the 
affirmation of the principles of Socialism in 
public assembly. But the old faiths, the old 
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ideals, the hope of a hereafter ! Did these 
affect women for good ?” 

“ It is difficult to say. In the days I knew, 
religion was rapidly losing its hold on people, 
educated and uneducated alike.” 

“If we could only discover a means!” 
sighed Gole. 

He paced the room; suddenly, he stopped 
and said : 

“ But in past centuries—the early enthusi¬ 
astic days of the Church—surely religion then 
had a chastening influence !” 

“ You are more competent to judge than I,” 
I suggested. 

Gole reflected for a few moments, before 
saying : 

“If we could have religion without a church, 
much might be done, but directly one has 
priests, they and their particular brand of faith 
are corrupted by the world with the distressing 
consequences known to readers of history.” 

“ One has to take the evil with the good,” I 
remarked. 

Gole went on : 

“ My chief objection to a church is that it 
would rapidly become dishonest. It would 
tell mankind, as it did before, that it was suf¬ 
fering from well-nigh incurable wickedness, 
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which, of course, is completely untrue. Its 
attitude is like that of an unscrupulous 
physician, who tells his patient that he is much 
worse than he really is in order to be indis¬ 
pensable to him, and have all the credit of the 
cure.” 

You hold a poor opinion of priestcraft,” I 
remarked. 

“ I belong to a generation that is not 
frightened of its threats; that sees it as it was. 
No. I see no hope for it—none whatever.” 

“ For a revival of religion?” I asked. 

” For an edict that the Government is on 
the eve of issuing, that raises the age at which 
girls are released from the seminaries and per¬ 
mitted to mate, by one year.” 

I could scarcely believe that I had heard 
aright : if the suggested edict were issued, it 
would mean that Phyllis would be free from 
danger for another year. My heart leapt. 

“ Is—is it likely to be put into force?” I 
faltered. 

Some of the trepidation I felt must have 
expressed itself in my voice, for he looked at 
me critically as he asked : 

“ Why?” 

I looked at him as if surprised at his ques¬ 
tion. 
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“ Why? ” he asked again. 

“ You seemed so anxious to improve mat¬ 
ters. I suppose you infected me with your 
enthusiasm,” I said. 

The evasion seemed to satisfy him; before 
replying to a telephonic message and dictating 
a brief reply to a dispatch that had arrived for 
him, he begged me not to go upon my getting 
up for this purpose. Rather to my surprise, he, 
presently, spoke of alcoholic excess and pos¬ 
sible cures for this indulgence. 

I told him what little I knew of the matter, 
and he asked me if personal supervision had 
any effect upon victims of the drink habit. 

“ It might and might not,” I replied. “ As 
likely as not the attendant would take to drink 
owing to the temptation that might be put in 
his, or her, way by the drunkard.” 

“ Say that again,” demanded Gole quickly. 

I did as I was bid, and he stared straight 
before him with eyes devoid of expression. 

I again made as if to go, but Gole took me to 
a window of his room, where we could not pos¬ 
sibly be overheard by anyone who might hap¬ 
pen to be in the outer apartment. 

“ There is something I would say to you,” 
he said, and I wondered if he were going to 
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warn me against Dale : to my astonishment, he 
said : 

“ You are living in the flat of a most able 
man.” 

“ Do you mean Dale?” 

Dr. Dale. Able, but obstinate. Have 
you said much to each other?” 

“ We have scarcely spoken.” 

“ So much the better. He and I were once 
great friends. Should opportunity arise, you 
might let Dale know that, if he wishes bygones 
to be bygones, he will not find me backward.” 

“ I will not fail to,” I murmured, and I tried 
to divine what this offer of friendship on the 
part of the all-powerful Gole to the hapless 
Dale could mean. 

During the remaining minutes I was with 
Gole, (altogether I had spent two hours with 
him on this occasion) the father of the people 
waxed so movingly eloquent on the burdens of 
his responsible office that, on leaving him, I 
had much ado to persuade myself that he was 
the evil-living schemer Dale had declared him 
to be. 



' CHAPTER X 

whale’s “ CENTRE ” 

Whale was waiting for me outside the chief 
entrance to the palace, and I could see by his 
deferential manner that he was much im¬ 
pressed by the long time I had spent with the 
father of the people. He had been so eager 
to hear the upshot of the interview that the 
good man had gone without his luncheon; he 
accounted this deprivation of small account 
since he was able to dance attendance on one 
whom the usually aloof Gole had delighted to 
honour. 

I scarcely listened to his repeated assurances 
of regard; I was delightedly rejoicing at the 
fact of there being a prospect of Phyllis being 
removed from Gole’s and Tew’s clutches for 
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another year : I longed to break the good news 
to herself and to her father. 

Then some words of Whale’s caught my ear : 
“ Our friend—perhaps I should rather say 
your friend—Cole is a remarkable man, a truly 
remarkable man, but, like every one else, he 
has his troubles.” 

" Indeed ! ” I murmured, faintly interested. 
” I can tell you in confidence, confident it 
won’t go any further: his wife is a dipso¬ 
maniac.” 

Then I understood the reason of Gole’s in¬ 
terest in the subject of drink cure. 

“ Rut * she’s like that, can’t he be rid of 
her in a State where the marriage laws are so 
elastic?” I asked. 

He could, replied Whale, emphasizing 
the could ‘‘but, in certain circumstances, 
such a proceeding might be in—ah—inadvis¬ 
able. Ahem !—you understand.” 

Here Whale sighed heartfully, and for all 
the hints he conveyed of Cole being wife- 
ridden, it was as difficult to think such a thing 
could be possible in his case as it was easy to 
believe it in Whale’s. 

The streets were now busy with men whose 
day s work was accomplished \ women were 
now everywhere to be seen : their bright frocks 
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and animated, if coarse, faces were very wel¬ 
come after the uniform garb and depressed 
expressions of the men. 

“ Where do the women get their clothes?” I 
asked. 

“ Warehouses,” replied Whale. “ They 

have so much dress material allowed them per 

annum, and, if they don’t think it becoming, 

they exchange with some one else. But here 
we are.” 

We had arrived outside one of the big, 
square buildings which were to be seen at regu¬ 
lar intervals in all directions. 

“ Am I to come in ?” I asked. 

If you will. This is my ‘ centre.’ And if 
you would spend the evening with me-” 

“ I should be delighted.” 

You will be in a better position to appre¬ 
ciate the immense benefits Socialism has con¬ 
ferred.” 

interior of this “centre ” was quite un¬ 
ike its uninviting exterior : it was sumptuously 
furnished with rare furniture and fine pictures, 
whilst every provision was made for the com¬ 
fort of its frequenters. Its arrangements were 
not unlike those of a big mixed club; there 
were smoking and reading rooms, rooms set 
apart for eating, rooms for the exclusive use 
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of either men and women, and in others the 
sexes mingled. 

Those I met in Whale’s “ centre ” were 
mostly State instructors and overseers: it was 
evident from their airs of authority that they 
had not forgotten that they were persons of 
importance. The women-folk contained a 
good sprinkling of elderly women who were 
married to men like Whale, who, by devotion 
or force of will, had made their bonds of a per¬ 
manent nature. A considerable number of 
those I saw were of that sexless variety which 
one occasionally met with in the old days where 
the missioncrs of so-called advanced thought 
forgathered. Long-haired, narrow-chested, 
anaemic-looking, high-voiced men talked to 
masculine, uncomely, short-haired, leather- 
lunged women; many of these latter had their 
upper lips and cheeks covered with hair, which 
gave them a repulsive appearance. I was in¬ 
troduced to, and chatted with, various men 
and women whom I should have thought would 
have been more or less interested in the fact 
of my first-hand acquaintance with the life of 
over a hundred years ago; but, although Whale 
told them of my miraculous preservation for 
such a long period, none of those I spoke to 
exhibited the least interest in events of the 
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past. They were mostly (especially the men) 
possessed by an immense listlessness, which 
was now and again abandoned for short periods 
of fierce egotism; they would talk volubly 
about themselves, and suddenly relapse into 
their characteristic indifference. 

Next, Whale took me to the rooms reserved 
for the exclusive use of men; here sat several 
who seemed immersed in a dull stupor : others 
were busy with needlework; whilst a few were 
reading books from the “ centre ” library, which 
was the next place I visited. Here were 
numerous works on various aspects of Social¬ 
ism, novels of Socialistic life, in which, when 
later on I dipped into them, I discovered how 
capitalists were held up to execration; volumes 
of verse inspired by communistic ideals. I 
was anxious to learn which of the vaunted 
geniuses of the close of the nineteenth and the 
opening years of the twentieth century had 
survived the inevitable process of selection 
which a succeeding generation applies to the 
works of its forbears. Whale introduced me 
to the librarian, who told me that only the writ¬ 
ings of Marie Corelli and Hall Caine were 
deemed worthy of popular perusal by the 
Government. I mentioned such names as 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Fielding, Smollett, 
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and Samuel Butler, but the librarian shook his 
head and stared at me blankly; he had never 
so much as heard of them. I afterwards 
learned from Dale that the Government rigidly 
censored all works other than those of the two 
authors I have mentioned; it considered that 
the distorted pictures these writers painted of 
the propertied classes, and of their persistent 
wrong-doing, provided a lurid object lesson in 
the evils of capitalism. Under the ubiquitous 
Whale’s direction, I next inspected the room, 
or hall, set apart for the weekly meetings held 
for the public confession of faith in the prin¬ 
ciples of Socialism. This room, with its bare 
platform set up at the further end, had an 
ecclesiastical atmosphere begotten by the 
stained-glass windows with which it was lit. 
This particular temple, being devoted to the 
memory of Mr. Bernard Shaw, the stained- 
glass windows depicted incidents presumably 
taken from the life of that eminent Socialist. 
Here was to be seen an idealized Bernard 
Shaw proclaiming the faith that was in him, in 
spite of the missiles a hostile crowd threw at 
his head; there was Bernard Shaw dining off a 
carrot; and the same person writing a Socialis¬ 
tic pamphlet on what appeared to be a glass of 
temperance champagne. 
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The Socialistic canonization of Bernard 
Shaw made me smile. To avoid hurting 
Whale’s susceptibilities, I made for the door 
by which we had entered. 

It was now tea-time : the chapel being on 
the ground-floor, it was necessary to ascend to 
the drawing-rooms if we wished to have tea. 
We went to the three lifts in turn, and found 
that none of them were working owing to a 
breakdown in their mechanism, which the work¬ 
men had been for some time attempting to put 
right, but without success. On entering the 
room where Whale expected to find his wife, 
it was filled with men and women of all ages : 
I found Mrs. Whale to be a matter-of-fact, de¬ 
termined-mannered woman, who, from her 
appearance, might have passed for an up¬ 
holder of the noblest (and narrowest) ideals of 
British matronhood; it was evident that she 
held her husband in small esteem; also, that 
he was frightened of his wife. 

While tea was being handed round, and as 
Mrs. Whale, just then, did not seem disposed 
to talk, I had leisure to look about me. The 
stimulus of tea seemed to galvanize the com¬ 
pany into life; talking became less infrequent; 
a laugh was occasionally heard. I, also, 
noticed that a large proportion of the comely 
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women of all ages present showed signs of 
approaching motherhood. When Mrs. Whale 
thawed, as she presently did, I discovered that 
her previous aloofness was due to the fact that 
she looked on me with scarcely veiled contempt 
for my having once been a unit in an in¬ 
dividualistic community. 

This feeling of inferiority was shared by the 
friends to whom she introduced me, and I very 
soon perceived that it was a mark of good form 
in the society in which I found myself to hold 
Socialism in reverential awe, and to condemn 
unreservedly anything that remotely conflicted 
with its existence. A hint at its imperfections 
would have been received with as much out¬ 
raged indignation as would have been aroused 
in the old days by questioning the morality of 
a bishop in ecclesiastical circles. 

Those who frequented this particular 
“ centre ” were, if judged by their occupations, 
socially equivalent to the upper middle class 
of the old days; but most of those present, par¬ 
ticularly the elder people, had debased, com¬ 
mon faces: all spoke with a hideous nasal 
twang. 

One paradoxical fact confronted me : where¬ 
as the workers, if spoken of, were referred to 
with contempt, it was a subject of pride with 
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those I conversed with that they traced their 
descent from working-class families of indi¬ 
vidualistic times : it was an instance of the cant 
which somehow seems to be engrained in the 
British. In this connexion a surprise awaited 
me : I was introduced to a Mr. Podmore, whom 
I afterwards heard boasting to a companion 
that he was descended from a Bailey Podmore, 
who lived in a south-eastern suburb of London, 
and who earned a precarious livelihood by 
herding and occasionally doctoring cows. 

Poor Podmore ! Could the honorary secre¬ 
tary of the “ Dulwich and Conterminous 
Suburbs Middle-Class Defence League ” have 
known of the way in which he was traduced by 
a descendant! 

The thing that most impressed me in those 
I met, was the absence of the characteristic in¬ 
dications of home life in their talk and ways : 
there was no mention of children, brothers, 
sisters, or relations other than the wives, more 
or less permanent, of the menfolk. 

One, perhaps, unlooked-for result on the 
part of those who had banished family life in 
the State was the increased antagonism, and 
therefore individualism, of the members of the 
community. The family, however much its 
individual units may have quarrelled amongst 
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themselves, was united in the face of a common 
foe : its abolition led to the results indicated. 

Desultory conversation brought us to dinner, 
which was served on long tables in the rooms 
devoted to this purpose. The tables were in¬ 
differently furnished; the linen was not clean; 
people sat about anyhow. The food was not 
well cooked, but the attendance was admirable, 
inasmuch as the servants were waiting on those 
who were fairly influential members of the 
governing hierarchy. Things were very dif¬ 
ferent in this respect where the toilers ate, as 
I afterwards discovered: the better service 
which the members of Whale’s “ centre ” en¬ 
joyed was an object lesson in the value of 
incentive. 

Food and drink put the diners in better 
humour, and a marked alteration took place in 
their bearing: jokes were made; laughter was 
often heard, and most of those in the room 
seemed to have some interest in life : a little 
later, they became even more merry; flirtations 
were commenced or resumed, and I could not 
help noticing how the more elderly women 
went out of their way to attract the attentions 
of the men. 

It was arranged that Whale was to take me 
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to a theatre, and that we were to return to his 
“ centre ” for supper. 

In view of the terrible tragedy I witnessed 
on getting back from the theatre, the faces of 
a man and a woman are for ever fixed in my 
mind. 

The woman was slight, fair, and fragile 
looking, and had big, soft eyes : her husband, 
or lover (call it what you will), was an intelli¬ 
gent, highly strung, delicate looking man, and 
gave me the impression that he was either a 
writer or a musician. 

They were head over ears in love with one 
another and, at the same time, were evidently 
in fear of a surly, thick-set man, who hardly 
ever took his evil eyes from the young woman’s 
(she was little more than a girl) face. 

The menacing situation of the lovers aroused 
either curiosity or concern amongst their com¬ 
panions in the “ centre,” for many of these last 
were furtively watching the twain. 

Out in the streets. Whale and I were elbowed 
by the thronging toilers and their womenfolk, 
the former of whom were taking their ease 
after the fret of the day : some were gathered 
in open spaces and listened to bands of music; 
others aimlessly meandered the streets; and 
crowds swarmed about the entrance to the in¬ 
numerable “ Picture Theatres,” a form of 
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entertainment which had been invented after 
my decease. 

We took a tram to the theatre, a handsome 
enough building, which was sparsely filled; 
admission, of course, was free. The play was 
of an elevating nature, and preached the ad¬ 
vantages of Socialism. I was rather bored by 
it, although the acting, particularly of the 
women’s parts, was admirable. I put down 
the excellence of those I saw in the Socialistic 
play largely to the fact that they led uncon¬ 
ventional lives. The efforts of many of the 
actresses of the old days in attempting to por¬ 
tray passions, they had never known were as 
futile as a man describing a place to which he 
had never been. 

Whale had told me that I should see an 
admirable play ; we had not been in the theatre 
ten minutes, however, before he fell asleep. 
His snores attracted such attention that he was 
presently awakened by an attendant, and the 
laughter his confusion excited made him leave 
the theatre. We then entered a music-hall, 
where Whale told me I should find the enter¬ 
tainment beneath contempt: the place, in 
marked contrast to the theatre, was chock-full; 
we had the greatest difficulty in getting stand¬ 
ing room at the back of the house. The con- 
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jurers, strong-men, serio-comics, and what not, 
were all tenth rate. That the performers were 
appointed by the favouritism of the Govern¬ 
ment officials was doubtless the reason of their 
incompetence; yet, whatever I thought of the 
turns, the feeble jokes and pointless songs, 
these amused Whale mightily : he remained till 
the very end, and explained the allusions I 
had not understood on the way back to his 
“ centre.” Arrived there, we found that most 
of the staid people had disappeared ; those re¬ 
maining surrendered themselves to the joy of 
the passing hour; they were dancing and 
merry-making to their hearts’ content, and this 
joyousness was in violent contrast to the com¬ 
parative listlessness I had noticed before. 

Refreshments were set out on side tables, 
and Whale and I were stuffing ourselves when 
my attention was attracted by the lovers I had 
noticed earlier in the evening : both of them 
had a hunted look, for, wheresoever they went, 
they were shadowed by the one who evidently 
coveted the woman for himself. 

And for all the frivolity the others were 
enjoying, they contrived to keep an eye on the 
three I have mentioned, with a view to possible 
eventualities. 
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These, I am grieved to say, were not long 
in coming. 

So far, the would-be disturber of the lovers 
had done nothing beyond following the couple; 
and all might have been well, at any rate for 
that evening, if the latter had not suddenly 
lost their nerve, and hastily made for one of 
the doors. 

In the twinkling of an eye, they were over¬ 
taken and forestalled by the other man, whose 
name was Quirk; he barred their egress with 
folded arms. 

The others gathered in little groups on the 
further side of the room, and no one made pre¬ 
tence or suggestion of interference. 

Even then, nothing untoward might have 
happened, had not the delicate-looking man, 
who was evidently greatly agitated, remon- 
stratively put his hand on the lapel of the 
other’s coat. 

Quirk was roused to sudden fury; he hit out 
straight and struck the one who had touched 
him full in the face; it was a staggering blow, 
and caused the other to fall back against one 
of the tables. 

He sought to recover himself and use his 
fists, but it was at once evident he was un- 
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skilled in the ways of self-defence, and wasted 
what strength he had in useless lunges. 

The issue was never in doubt; and upon the 
weaker again being thrust against a table, his 
hand involuntarily sought a table knife. 

He was again approached by Quirk; 
this time, the woman threw herself between the 
combatants. 

Her interference was of not the least avail 
■tor, after thrusting her aside, Quirk seized the 
hand that held the knife, and with a grip that 
compelled it to drop the weapon : then he put 
his sinewy fingers about the other’s throat, and 
held it as in a vice of steel. 

The woman shrieked pitifully, and be 
seeched for interference; upon her appeal 
falling upon deaf ears, she hid her face in her 
hands and fell on her knees in an abasement 
of grief. 

I made a move as if to do something, and 
was restrained by Whale. 

“ Do nothing,” he whispered fearfully. “ I 
tell you, do nothing.” 

“ But-!” 

“ Quirk has great influence: besides, this 
sort of thing isn’t unusual—not very, I mean.” 

Even then I might have done something but, 
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whatever resolution I possessed, was dissipated 
by the fearful sight which met my gaze. 

The eyes of the man who was being 
strangled were starting from his head; his 
tongue lolled from his mouth; he became black 
in the face. 

A moment later, and life had fled : the 
murderer released his hold, and his victim fell 
with a sickening thud upon the floor. 

Quirk merely glanced at the body, before 
touching the arm of the woman for whom he 
had wrought this deed. 

She looked fearfully about her ; made a little 
cry on seeing the corpse of the man she had 
loved: and then, as if fascinated by the 
brutishness of the conquering male, stood be¬ 
side him with downcast eyes. A very little 
later, she suffered him to lead her from the 
room. 



CHAPTER XI 


LOVE AND A MAID 

“It’s awful—it’s simply awful!” I cried to 
Dale, whom I found at 102D, Henry Hynd- 
man Avenue, on my return. 

“ Socialism?” 

I told him what I had seen. 

Dale shrugged his shoulders. 

“ You don’t seem to think very much of it!” 

“ I’m so used to it.” 

“ What?” 

“ It’s a fact. Wherever you go, and par¬ 
ticularly among the toilers, you will often come 
upon two men fighting for some woman.” 

“ Good heavens! It’s a return to bar¬ 
barism.” 

“ Precisely. And that’s what Socialism 
has done for us,” declared Dale, to add, a 
moment or two, later : 
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“ Yes, Socialism is putting back the hand of 
progress with a vengeance. And owing to the 
absence of all humanizing influences, I should 
not be the least surprised if the Government, 
in order to keep the workers contented, now 
and again threw them an entertainment after 
the manner of the old Roman circus.” 

“ You’re joking.” 

“ I was never more serious. I tell you that 
this cursed Socialism, in eliminating every 
civilising influence from those who had 
travelled some distance along the path of pro¬ 
gress, has turned the workers into soulless 
slaves; and the members of the Government 
into thinly veneered tyrants. We are all of 
us going downhill as fast as we can.” 

“ I’m beginning to believe that myself,” I 
returned. “ But to return to what we were 
talking about-!” 

“Men fighting for the women?” he inter¬ 
rupted. 

“ Yes.” 

“ It’s only the more resolute who do such 
things; the majority accept the woman’s de¬ 
cision. But if a girl is pretty, and all the rest 
of it, and men want her, what else is to be done 
under the present system 1” 

“ It seems so brutish,” 
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“ Precisely. In your day, men fought with 
economic weapons; and then there were 
parents, guardians, and public opinion voiced 
in the press, to see that everything was done 
decently. We have changed all that with 
consequences you are seeing for yourself.” 

“ But why doesn’t the law step in?” 

“ Well may you ask. But, for some reason, 
it seems hypnotised by any suggestion of 
physical violence; and over and beyond that, 
the people like it, and if many of them do not 
fight themselves, they take a keen pleasure in 
watching those who do.” 

While I was digesting this information, Dale 
went on : 

This irresolution of the Government is 
paralysing their hands where capital punish¬ 
ment is concerned; and this is another glaring 
instance of the prevailing softness.” 

“ I thought you mentioned State lethal 
chambers!” 

“ So I did. They were chiefly instituted for 
persistent people with obnoxious ideas; these 
have all been got rid of years ago, and any 
opposition there is now is secret and revolu¬ 
tionary : even if it were voiced in the ordinary 
way, there seems a general prejudice against 
the legal shedding of blood.” 
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“ Then capital punishment is practically 
abolished, and Quirk will escape punishment 
for what I have just seen.” 

“ It doesn’t follow : if anyone sufficiently in¬ 
fluential takes action, there is a very good 
chance of his having to stand his trial before 
the people in public assembly.” 

“ There’s more of a suggestion of justice in 
that,” I commented. 

“ On the face of it, yes : because, if he is 
adjudged guilty, he is handed over to the 
people, and if they shew no mercy, each per¬ 
son who can get near him does him a slight 
injury, so that the blood guiltiness for his ulti¬ 
mate death is distributed over a great number.” 

" That means he’s practically tortured to 
death ! 

“If it comes off. But more often than not, 
the people are averse from violence. It all 
depends on the psychology of the crowd at 
the moment: but once blood is spilled, I 
wouldn’t give much for an accused man’s 
chances of life.” 

“ Good heavens!” 

“ It practically depends on a prisoner’s 
bearing, and what friends he has in the crowd. 
If he flinches, and is friendless, it’s more 
likely than not to go ill with him.” 
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I little recked as I listened to what Dale 
was telling me that, at a not far distant date, 
both he and I would be compelled to face the 
ordeal of trial before the people of which he 
spoke. 

Then I mentioned to Dale the continuous 
flirtation I had witnessed at Whale’s “ centre,” 
and the efforts of the more elderly women, who 
ought to know better, to attract the men. 

“ Do you know why the elder women are so 
forward?” he asked. 

“ It’s beyond me unless it’s their nature to.” 

“ Not necessarily. Owing to the indifferent 
care and attention children get in the State 
nurseries, the decline in the birth-rate caused 
by the prevailing laxity, the terribly high per¬ 
centage of suicides, the slackness and incom¬ 
petence of the workers, there is a scarcity of 
hands for the ordinary work of the country. 
To remedy this deficiency, women, unless they 
are living with men, are compelled to enter the 
ranks of the toilers.” 

“ So to escape work-! ” 

“ They must do their level best to marry, 
which is but another instance of the cruelty of 
Socialism. And now there is talk of even the 
married women being compelled to work!” 

“ Why, it’s a thousand times worse than 
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“ Never mind that now. Socialism is hell, 
and words won’t get us out of it. How did 
you get on with Gole at luncheon ? 

“ How did you know anything about it?” 

“ There’s very little we don’t know.” 

“ ‘We!’ ” 

“ Never mind that now. Tell me what 


happened.” 

I told him from beginning to end. 

“ His sudden profession of friendship for 
tends to show that Phyllis may have 


me 


another year’s respite,” declared Dale. “ Al¬ 
though nothing would restrain Gole if his pas¬ 


sions are once aroused.” 

“What about his wife?” I asked in much 
alarm. “ Has he any fear of her?” 

“ Gole fears no living thing,” replied Dale. 

“ Then why doesn’t he get rid of her?” 

“ Her existence prevents him from giving 
anyone, with whom he might be temporarily 
fascinated, the right to question his conduct,” 
he answered, and added, after a few moments 
of troubled thought: 

“ And then there’s Tew.” 

“ You fear him, too?” 

“ Not so much as Gole. Tew has only his 
brute strength; Gole is all-powerful; his 
emissaries are everywhere.” 
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“ Can’t anything be done? ” 

“ If you had the chance, would you marry 
Phyllis now, this very minute?” 

“Would I what?” I asked, astonished at 
his words. 

“ Marry Phyllis now. Think well before 
you answer.” 

“ You try me. Of course I would.” 

“ Your love for her is such?” 

“ My love for her is such.” 

“ Good !” he cried. 

“ But-” 

“ Don’t say anything for a few moments. 
I—I want to think.” 

Dale restlessly paced the room fully occu¬ 
pied with his thoughts: now and again, he 
would pause for a moment and glance uneasily 
in my direction; suddenly, he threw himself 
into a chair and exclaimed : 

“ I can’t do it.” 

“ Do what?” I asked anxiously. 

“ Let you marry Phyllis without letting you 
know.” 

“ Know what? Do, for goodness’ sake, tell 
me exactly where I am.” 

“ I will,” said Dale grimly, to add, with 
lowered voice: “ Many of us are in a con¬ 
spiracy to put an end to this damnable tyranny 
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of Socialism. If you married Phyllis, you 
would be irretrievably bound to us.” 

“ What of that?” 

“You speak lightly now; love blinds you; 
but if Phyllis were your wife it would be your 
place to claim her publicly should Tew or 
Gole seek to harm her.” 

“ I should hope so.” 

“Careless of consequences?” 

“Never mind them. What about Phyllis? 

It takes two to make a marriage.” 

“ She likes you. The fact of your having 
loved her ancestress, who so much resembled 
her, naturally keenly interests her. So if — 

A sound of wheels in the street below in¬ 
terrupted him and made him listen intently. 

“ I believe it’s Phyllis,” he said, in a moment 
or two. “ If it is, she’ll be here directly.” 

My heart beat quickly: I could hardly be¬ 
lieve my wholly unlooked-for good fortune. 

Dale left the room, and returned after what 
seemed eternities of absence with his daughter. 
Her eyes were big with happiness, and she put 
out her hand to me and said : 

“ You’re in luck?” 

“ 1 am ” 

“ Then you know-” 

“ Only what your father has led me to hope.” 
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“ He knows nothing about it,” she laughed. 

“ It’s a surprise for him, too.” 

“What is it, child?” asked Dale. “ Don’t 
play to-night. We’ve more serious matters on 
hand.” 

“ Mrs. Shepherd is coming up to see you 
both. That’s your good luck,” Phyllis gravely 
informed us. 

“ Why this honour?” asked her father 

“ She’s good news for you.” 

“ Good news !” 

“ Here she is. Let her tell you for herself.” 

A comfortable, elderly woman entered the 
room: she was quietly garbed in black; she 
was the nearest approximation to a motherly- 
looking soul I had seen since my acquaintance 
with the new order of things. Perhaps her 
long association with young girls—she was the 
only friend they knew—was responsible for 
her kindly appearance; and I recognized, with 
a thrill of delight, that she was quite worthy of 
the confidence Dale and Phyllis reposed in her. 
After Mrs. Shepherd had recovered her breath, 
which the effort of ascending four flights of 
stairs had made scant, she told us how, early 
in the evening, the father of the people had 
sent for her to tell her that for the next few 
weeks he wished her to divide her time between 
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her duties at the seminary and looking after 
his wife. Mrs. Shepherd was a kindly, simple 
soul, who was overcome by the signal mark of 
honour the redoubtable Gole had conferred 
on her : she wondered, at tedious length, if she 
would prove worthy of his confidence. 

While she rambled on, I was wondering 
what this move of Gole’s could mean : Dale’s 
eye had caught mine directly Mrs. Shepherd 
had told us her news; doubtless he was pos¬ 
sessed by the same thought as myself. Want 
of breath at last compelled Mrs. Shepherd to 
stop, and Dale asked her if he could borrow 
the motor brougham, in which she had arrived, 
for a quarter of an hour. She acceded with 
more reluctance than I expected she would dis¬ 
play, and Dale abruptly left the room. Alone 
with Phyllis and Mrs. Shepherd, I wished the 
latter further, while I speculated on what 
mysterious errand Dale had gone. I tried to 
improve the occasion with the adorable Phyllis, 
but with poor results, since she was all concern 
for her absent father. I did my best to re¬ 
assure her fears, saying that the streets were 
surely safe at night, and that wayfarers did not 
possess any property of which they could be 
forcibly deprived, but was told by Mrs. Shep¬ 
herd that I was quite wrong in my surmise: I 
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learned from her that, were it not for the safety 
procured by a Government motor brougham, 
Dale would venture into the streets at risk or 
injury. 

It appeared that at night the streets were 
often infested by bands of rowdy hooligans, 
who took a savage delight in maltreating any¬ 
one whom they might chance to meet. 

“ But haven’t you police?” I asked. 

“ But the wild young men who do these 
things are members of the Government party.” 

“ What difference does that make?” 

“ All the difference. The police don’t find 
it worth their while to interfere,” Mrs. Shep¬ 
herd informed me. 

I stared at her in surprise; noticing this she 
said : 

“ It’s always been so ever since I can re¬ 
member, so I don’t think anything of it.” 

There was no arguing with such compla¬ 
cency, so I turned to Phyllis, whom I had been 
stealthily watching, and sought to engage her in 
conversation: her father might return any 
minute, and it was necessary to make the utmost 
of my opportunity. I endeavoured to convey 
how adorable I thought her, but, unhappily, was 
not very successful just then : Mrs. Shepherd 
was uneasily watching me, as if she felt re- 
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sponsible for Phyllis in Dale’s absence, while 
Phyllis was still greatly concerned for her 
father’s safety. 

I had no idea I should be so lucky as to 
see you to-night,” I said. 

“ You call it lucky?” she asked, and glanced 
anxiously at the door. 

“ Of course. When I see or think of you I 
forget—I think you are the Phyllis I loved, 
the-” 

“ That’s very nice of you, but-” 

“ There are no ‘ buts it’s an absolute fact.” 

But why doesn’t he come?” 

“Eh! Who?” 

“ Father, of course. Why has he gone?” 

“ Never mind him.” 

“ But I do. He never goes off like this. 
I’m quite worried about him.” 

“ So am I. All the same, it’s an ill wind 
that blows no one any good.” 

“ I don’t see its advantage.” 

" It has left me more or less alone with you.” 

“ And Mrs. Shepherd,” added Phyllis mis¬ 
chievously. 

"What about me?” asked the good woman 
referred to. 

Phyllis roguishly explained I was in need of 
information on certain aspects of the education 
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of the young, and this Mrs. Shepherd would 
have told me at exasperating length had not 
Dale, to his daughter’s ill-concealed delight, 
mercifully returned just then. 

Mrs. Shepherd shortly left, saying she would 
return for Phyllis in about an hour; what was 
more to my immediate purpose, however, Dale 
accompanied her downstairs: alone with 
Phyllis, I told her in a very few words what 
her father had said with reference to marrying 
her, and I was dismayed to see a troubled look 
come into her face. 

“ I’m sorry,” I faltered at noticing her de¬ 
pression. 

“ You needn’t be,” she replied. 

“Why? Why?” I asked eagerly. 

“ You are doing as father wishes.” 

“ Never mind him.” 

“ But I do. My father is very much to me.” 

“ Then the best way to prove your regard is 
by doing as he wishes.” 

“ But I was thinking of you.” 

“ How? Thinking of me?” 

“ If his happiness is as much to you as would 
appear, I should prove a poor substitute for 
him.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense. I want you more 
than I can tell,” I hastened to inform her. 
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“ Then all I can say is that you might have 

said so before.” 

Thus encouraged, I pleaded with Phyllis 
that, although I had only seen her twice, I 
loved her as much as if I had met her a thou¬ 
sand times : I, also, urged her to throw in her 
lot with mine, promising, vowing that she 
would never have reason to regret it. I will 
not weary the reader with more of this wooing, 
as, doubtless, he or she have their own ample 
experiences to draw upon, and these are of far 
more moment to themselves than anyone else’s; 
enough to say that the upshot of my pleading 
was that Phyllis, at last, reluctantly consented 
to do as her father wished. 

Delighted as I was with her unlooked-for 
consent, I could not believe that any merit of 
mine was responsible for her decision; only 
that the same forces which operated to bring 
Phyllis and I together in the old days were 
at work with a like result in the case of her 
descendant. 

After Dale had left us together as long as 
he thought necessary for me to win Phyllis’s 
consent, he returned to ask her intention. 

Upon learning that she was willing to marry 
me at once, he again left the room—this time, 
unhappily, only long enough for me to kiss 
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Phyllis a few times—and returned with three 
men who, from the work-stained aspect of their 
clothes, were evidendy toilers. 

To my astonishment, I learned that one of 
these was, by consecration, a bishop of the one¬ 
time rich and powerful Church of England, 
which, in spite of the evil days on which it 
had fallen, still had some sort of an existence, 
and perpetuated its priestly office, as of old, 
by the laying on of hands. 

Dale mistook my look of surprise with which 
I greeted his announcement that the worker 
was a dignitary of the Church; he asked me if 
I had objection to my marrying his daughter 
according to its rites. Upon my assuring him 
that such was my wish, the preparations for the 
marriage took place. To begin with, precau¬ 
tion had to be taken against the many spies the 
Government maintained to protect its interests : 
the electric light was put out ; the only illumin¬ 
ation that feebly lit the room came from the 
moon, which more often than not was obscured 
by clouds. 

It was a strange wedding, yet, for all the 
plainness of the surroundings, not devoid of a 
certain dignity, which was chiefly supplied by 
the presence of Baker, the man who was to 
marry us. For all the shabbiness of his ill- 
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fitting garments, he was clothed with the in¬ 
spiration of his high office, and I could not 
help thinking how more akin to the teaching 
of the Founder of the Church was this spiritu¬ 
ally-minded workman, who risked persecution 
in the performance of his priestly duties, than 
were the wealthy and influential Church digni¬ 
taries who had such a soft time in the days of 
my other life. 

“ Dearly beloved, we are gathered together 
here in the sight of God, and in the face of this 
congregation, to join together this Man and 
this Woman in holy Matrimony.” 

The words fell strangely on my ears in that 
commonly furnished upper room ; but, at least, 
there were love, and youth, and determination 
to face the dangers that threatened our path— 
things not to be lightly valued. 

Very soon after Baker had blessed the 
newly-made man and wife, and Dale and the 
two witnesses had congratulated us, Mrs. 
Shepherd’s motor was heard below. 

Phyllis slipped away; a few minutes later, 
Baker and the other two men went out into 
the night; and left Dale and myself to the 
company of our thoughts. 



CHAPTER XII 

EASTWARD 

In my next interview with Gole, which took 
place two days after my marriage to Phyllis, 
it was arranged that my contribution to the 
commonweal should be the writing of personal 
reminiscences of the early years of my life, in 
which, at the request of the father of the 
people, I was to insist on the iniquity of 
capitalists; the miseries of their victims. I 
was, also, urged by Gole to point out at length 
the immeasurable advantages the people had 
secured by embracing Socialism. To assist 
me in my task I was equipped with a Govern¬ 
ment motor-car, together with the right of ad¬ 
mission wherever I pleased to go, always 
excepting the prisons where enemies of the 
State were confined. Many of the places I 
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visited I will refer to in detail, as they fit in 
with incidents in the course of this narrative, 
but I will here speak of the State nurseries and 
seminaries for boys and girls, the last of which 
I looked over in company with the head 
matron. 

It was a sad sight to see how the little ones 
were dragged up in batches, according to their 
age; the system reminded me of nothing so 
much as the way in which chicks were reared 
on poultry-farms. The poor little mites lived 
cheerless, joyless, godless lives, with no father 
or mother to cherish them tenderly in the 
atmosphere of love, which was their due. As 
I walked through roomful after roomful of 
preternaturally serious children, I could not 
help thinking of the vast sum of love and hap¬ 
piness which, under other conditions, these 
little ones would have brought into their 
parents’ lives, the deprivation of which was an 
unholy sacrifice on the altars of the stony¬ 
hearted god of Socialism. 

When I learned from Dale of the frightful 
mortality prevailing in the State nurseries, 
owing to the perfunctory care the little ones 
received, this god of Socialism appeared 
another Moloch who ravened for the lives of 
helpless children. 
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If one judges of institutions by their results, 
I was not impressed by the conduct of the State 
seminaries : the one subject that was seriously 
taught was the allegiance owed to the prin¬ 
ciples of Socialism by every member of the 
State. Boys and girls had dull, unattractive 
faces, and looked dirty and ill-cared for: their 
clothes were in many cases either ragged or 
clumsily patched, and they wore neither shoes 
or stockings : they sat about in pitifully silent 
groups, and did not seem to have sufficient 
energy or light heartedness to play. 

I he technical schools were conducted by 
fairly competent instructors; satisfactory re¬ 
sults were impossible, however, under a sys¬ 
tem by which any initiative or strength of mind 
was blackmarked and its possessor relegated 
to work of a soul-destroying nature upon his 
time coming to seek the apportionment of his 
task by the State. Dale repeatedly insisted, 
and I soon saw for myself, that the one thing 
the Socialist Government dreaded was brain 
power, and the consequent ability to think for 
oneself; all its powerful and merciless engines 
of repression worked at full pressure in order 
to combat thought that was likely to prove 
antagonistic to current ideas. 

I was now given two rooms to myself, which 
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were furnished precisely as were all the other 
private apartments in the State; mine were 
situated near St. James’s Park, in order to be 
near Gole, who frequently wished to see me, 
in order to learn how I was getting on with my 
work. 

As I was, also, deeply committed to Dale s 
conspiracy to upset existing conditions, I 
should have had little time to devote to Phyllis, 
even were I not denied frequent opportunities 
of meeting her. Mrs. Shepherd’s attendance 
on Mrs. Gole was often so prolonged that she 
was rarely able to bring Phyllis to her father s 
rooms; even should she do so, and I was 
present, I had to use the greatest circumspec¬ 
tion in case the matron should divine our re¬ 
lationship. Our enforced separation made me 
all the more resolved to assist Dale in putting 
an end to that which made such an unhappy 
condition of things possible : my contribution 
to the conspiracy was the composition of a 
manifesto, which was to set forth in burning 
words the iniquity of Socialistic practices, and 
the salvation that awaited the toilers if they but 
had the courage to overcome their oppressors. 
At the same time that I was at work on this 
and my task for Gole, I was also engaged in 
writing this narrative; I had to exercise the 
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greatest care for fear that the spies, with which 
London abounded, should find out what I was 
at. The conspiracy had many ramifications; 
just now, its chief preoccupation was to secure 
the allegiance of a certain body of men who, 
despite the discouragement of the Govern¬ 
ment, persisted in indulging in the sports to 
which they were devoted. Although these men 
were nearly all toilers, they were almost in¬ 
variably descended from what would have been 
called good families in the old days. Their 
muscular virility was a source of much appre¬ 
hension to the Government; their prowess had 
already secured for them many advantages 
which they would not otherwise have obtained : 
their influence in a State, in which every and 
any conception of physical force was dis¬ 
couraged by the governing powers, can scarcely 
be under-estimated. 

I he days passed and I saw more and more 
of Gole, who was wishful of publishing my 
eulogistic impressions of practical Socialism 
in the columns of the State newspapers. 

The more I saw of him the more I was im¬ 
pressed by his iron personality. While I was 
with him, and for some time after I left him, 
it was as much as I could do to stop myself 
from believing his lavish professions of con- 
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cern for the people’s welfare. Gole would 
occasionally ask me what response Dale had 
made to his suggestions of friendship; but, at 
the latter’s suggestion, I invariably replied that 
I could never get a chance of speaking to him 
on the matter. 

1 infrequently met Gole’s wife, who had the 
remains of great personal beauty; she laughed 
and talked incessantly, saying the same thing 
over and over again : Mrs. Shepherd did her 
best to keep her from drink, but hers was a 
hopeless task, to which she constantly ex¬ 
pressed her repugnance. 

Tcw’s great bulk was often to be seen at 
Golc’s table, where suspicion of myself seemed 
to lurk in his shifty, jealous eyes : rejoicing in 
his might, he had a scarcely veiled contempt 
for any kind of strength other than muscular. 

It may have been only my imagination, but 
I fancied that there was an undercurrent of 
antagonism between Gole and Tew; if this 
existed, their mutual resolve to harm Phyllis 
was the cause. Although it often seemed as if 
the food I ate at Gole’s table would choke me, 
I knew there was nothing for it but to possess 
my soul in a firm patience until our plans were 
perfected. 

I must not omit mention of a remarkable 
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woman, of whom I saw a good deal during my 
public association with Gole. One day, on 
being admitted to his presence, I found him 
with a radiant, fair creature, who was finely 
formed and exquisitely gowned. She had a 
face of remarkable distinction; eyes, blue, big, 
and alive with intelligence were set in a face 
which was crowned with masses of reddish 
hair : tall, slight, and admirably proportioned, 
her face wore the expression of an adorably 
innocent girl. I was introduced to her and 
learned that she was called Nesta; I, also, 
noticed that Gole treated her with considerable 
deference. 

In contradiction to the behaviour of Whale 
and the others I had met, Nesta was full of an 
alert curiosity to learn a thousand and one 
things of the old life I had known. Her ques¬ 
tions and comments were so pertinent, she had 
such a lively interest in life, that I could 
scarcely believe her to be a product of Social¬ 
istic civilization; she might have come straight 
from presiding at some brilliantly attended 
French salon in the eighteenth century. 

Once, on sitting down to luncheon, her eyes 
fell on the Socialistic text which confronted 
one wherever one might happen to be. 

“ When will you take my advice?” she 
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asked, and Gole frowned slightly. Nesta took 
no notice of his displeasure, and said : 

“ When you do, you should stick up, ‘ There 
are two tragedies in life—wanting a thing and 
getting it.’ ” 

“ You read Oscar Wilde,” I remarked. 

“ Bernard Shaw ; though if that were said by 
Wilde it would account for its appearing in 
Shaw.” 

“ Isn’t that sacrilegious?” I asked, and 
glanced at the deepening frown on Gole’s face. 

“ I wish I knew the meaning of the word,” 
she laughed. “ But no one really deserves 
the credit for saying that. It’s been said in 
more or less the same words by Pope, Con¬ 
greve, Vanbrugh, La Rochefoucauld—every 
one. It’s the comment of the various civiliza¬ 
tions upon any and all of their desires and their 
efforts to gratify them.” 

“ You would hint, publicly, that Socialism is 
a failure?” asked Gole. 

“Who of us can say? It has abolished 
many restraints, but, perhaps, those gave an 
edge to enjoyment,” sighed the angelic-looking 
girl. 

‘‘Come, come, where is your philosophy?” 
remonstrated Gole. 

“ Don’t speak of philosophy,” cried the fair 
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Nesta. “ It’s only the ointment with which 
those vanquished by life ease their hurt.” 

She said more in the same strain, and this 
led me to suspect that her innocent face was 
scarcely an index of her mind. Later, when 
Gole again spoke of the possible advantage to 
the State of introducing some form of 
Christianity, Nesta broke into amused laughter. 

“ I see nothing to laugh at,” he declared 
sternly. 

“ 1 am perfectly serious,” she replied, and 
became suddenly grave. “ I envy the Romans 
just when Christianity was making headway. 
Christianity invented sin, and made enjoyment 
quite interesting.” 

Afterwards, on speaking of Nesta to Dale, 
he told me how she was the pride, the moving 
spirit, the shining light, of the more exalted 
Government set ; and said that both Gole and 
Nesta believed that they were respectively the 
Pericles and Aspasia of the State which 
Socialism had called into being. 

For some time it had been Dale’s wish that 
I should accompany him the next time he 
visited his wife; I arranged to go with him on 
the first occasion he should be free, which was 
on the forthcoming public holiday. When 
this arrived, the morning’s paper announced 
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the enactment of two new laws : one was to the 
effect “ I hat for the future girls were not to 
leave the State seminaries until they were 
eighteen years of age ”; the other, “ That, 
owing to the shortage of labour, all women 
must work; exception alone was to be made 
with those who were expecting to become 
mothers.” 

Not to attract attention, Dale and I met in 
the neighbourhood of Charing Cross, and were 
both in high feather at the probability of 
Phyllis escaping for another year from those 
who sought to injure her. We decided to walk 
to Fenchurch Street, as I was anxious to note 
the changes that had taken place since I had 
last seen the city. The first thing that struck 
me was the behaviour of the holiday crowd : 
instead of the boisterous, good-natured jollity 
of family parties, which was the happiest 
feature of old-time bank holidays, most of the 
people I saw loitered aimlessly about the 
streets as if time hung heavily on their hands. 

The exceptions were couples who were in¬ 
terested in each other or the groups gathered 
about a fight in the street. 

“ What did I tell you !” remarked Dale, after 
we had come upon the sixth of these en¬ 
counters. 
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“ I’m afraid it’s only too true. But-!” 

“ But what?” 

“ I should have thought people could have 
found something better to do.” 

“ That’s where Socialism comes in, which, 
ostensibly practised for the common good, has 
destroyed what I call the ‘ magic of property.’ ” 

“ How do you mean? ” 

“ From what I have been able to read of life 
in the old days, however hard people worked, 
or however badly they were paid, apart from 
domestic life, they got their happiness from 
what were called hobbies photography; 
gardening; stamp collecting; the thousand and 
one things people took up. Of course, such 
things are to be done here in a restricted sense, 
but since no one can call anything his own 
beyond his tooth-brush, all the interest has 
been knocked out of whatsoever he might 
otherwise be interested.” 

“Absolutely and completely?” 

Practically. All such things such as 
cameras, tools and gardening implements are, 
or were, for anyone who cared to apply for 
them; but since they merely belonged to the 
State, and to no one in particular, they are 
either lost or hopelessly damaged.” 

We progressed citywards and there was a 
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complete absence of the eloquent evidences of 
wealth and prosperity which formerly dis¬ 
tinguished that part of London : banks, insur¬ 
ance offices, and places which were once hives 
of industry, were either closed or turned into 
flats; many of the warehouses, that were empty 
and had their windows broken, seemed to 
brood mournfully over their former activity; 
grass grew here and there in the streets; the 
city churchyards were smothered with rank, 
noisome vegetation; the statue of Queen Anne 
set up in St. Paul’s Churchyard had lost its 
head; while the Cathedral itself, neglected and 
in sad repair, looked down on a city from which 
the riches and importance had departed. 

" What does it mean?” I asked, as I looked 
at the spread of desolation. 

Why, that, owing to the absence of capital 
and individualism, the captains of industry, 
organized labour, and the former wealth of the 
country have disappeared. Thanks to Social¬ 
ism, we are now a poor nation. Even if it be 
tine that all wealth is the result of labour, 
labour is now so incompetent, lazy, and ill- 
organized that its results are appallingly dis¬ 
appointing.” 

The London asylums for the insane were 
built along the stretch of Essex marshland 
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which borders the river after Dagenham is 
passed : at Fenchurch Street a goodly number 
of people were catching trains, although not 
so many as I expected, seeing that people could 
get into the country for nothing. While we 
waited on the platform. Dale called my atten¬ 
tion to a little group of Government officials 
who were travelling by the same train as our¬ 
selves : they walked as far as the engine, where 
they purposefully displayed their red rosettes. 

“ See what they’re up to?” asked Dale. 

“ I don’t,” I replied. 

“ They’re showing the engine-driver that 
they’re Government officials, so that he’ll do 
his best to avoid a smash.” 

“ Is it like that?” 

“ Unhappily.” 

Ten minutes after the advertised time, the 
train started, and I looked out of window eager 
to see what effect Socialism had had on the 
working-class districts of London. I saw that 
their conversion from their former squalor to 
the depressing uniformity of the socialistically 
designed streets had proceeded half-heartedly; 
roads of the new style, semi-detached order 
alternated with the original streets and alleys. 
Our travelling was slow, the halts frequent and 
prolonged; it seemed as if the engine were 
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carefully picking its way and stopping now and 

then to turn over in its mind the best thing to 
be done. 

At Barking there appeared such small 
prospect of our getting any further that Dale 
and I decided to get out and walk the distance 
that separated us from our destination. I 
was nothing loth: I desired nearer acquaint¬ 
ance with the effect of Socialism on the great 
body of the workers. I was far from edified 
at what I saw : the houses of the toilers seemed 
little better than the hovels which had excited 
the anger of social crusaders in the old days; 
grass was growing in many of the streets’ 
offensive smells assailed one’s nostrils at every 
turn. But it was the appearance of the men 
and women we encountered which chiefly ex¬ 
cited my surprise. Most, if not all, had gross 
animal faces; they looked as if they were 
scarcely removed from beasts of the field, and 
ill-favoured specimens at that: many of the 
women, to facilitate the work on which they 
were usually employed, were dressed in male 
garb. It being a public holiday, neither men 
nor women seemed to know what to do with 
their leisure; they lay about the road in a 
brutish ease; even the inevitable fights which 
were taking place all about us failed to rouse 
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them from their stupor. And as if to empha¬ 
size the hideousness of it all, the sun blazed 
gloriously in a faultless sky. All I saw was 
like a horrible fantasy of dreamland; even 
Dale was moved out of his wonted serenity of 
mind : with curses against Socialism on his 
lips, he quickened his steps, a proceeding I was 
only too eager to follow. 

As we stretched our legs, loathing for the re¬ 
pulsive-looking toilers gave place to a deep 
pity : were they not the helpless victims of 
tyrants like Gole and his kind, who, octopus¬ 
like, sucked the life-blood from those they had 
deliberately dispossessed of all that made life 
worth living? 

At Barkingside, now much more built upon 
than since I had last set eyes on it, a crowd was 
collected about a house, from which came 
sounds of tumult; a motor, surrounded by 
officers of the Government, stood directly out¬ 
side in the road. We could not avoid the dis¬ 
turbance, so made haste to pass it, in order to 
leave it behind us as soon as may be. As we 
elbowed a passage through the unsavoury 
• crowd we could not help seeing what had 
attracted the gathering. Four Government 
officials came from the house, one of whom 
was carrying a tiny infant; they were closely 
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followed by a man and a woman, the latter of 
whom had left the bed of illness incidental to 
the little one’s birth in order to fight for pos¬ 
session of her child. I he woman screamed 
and bit and scratched; the man laid desper¬ 
ately about him, but to little purpose. For a 
few moments, the mother regained her child 
by clawing from behind the eyes of the man 
who carried it; but the others came to his 
rescue, with the result that very soon the little 
one was again ravished, this time finally, from 
its mother s arms, and was taken away in the 
motor to one of the Government nurseries. 
The last I saw of the sad business was the 
mother lying in the dust and filth of the road; 
she had fallen in a fit or a faint, and her man 
was doing his best to succour her. Both were 
surrounded by the brutal, jeering crowd. 



CHAPTER XIII 

MAD MOTHERS 

Neither of us spoke for some minutes; we 
pressed purposefully forward. Suddenly we 
emerged from the unclean breath, the con¬ 
finement of mean streets, with all their sug¬ 
gestions of evil living, into the good sweet air, 
the joyous spaciousness of the open country. 
Sunshine rioted in hedgerow and trees; on our 
right crept the river, a great, silver-skinned, 
endless reptile ; high up a lark sang, and wel¬ 
comed the summer, the morning, and his mate. 

We both paused involuntarily to empty our 
lungs of the stale, unwholesome air we had 
lately breathed, and to take in great draughts 
of the sweetness that was so bountifully pro¬ 
vided. 

“ How much further?” I asked. 
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“ Something under two miles.” 

“ Good. We want exercise after walking 
along those horrible streets. And there are 
many things I want to ask you which I’ve for¬ 
gotten when I’ve been with you.” 

“ Fire away,” said Dale. 

First, with regard to what we saw just now. 
I should have thought that a few scenes like 
that would make men gladly risk their lives in 
order to do away with the system which made 
such a state of things possible.” 

“ You would think so. But all initiative is 
so persistently discouraged that the last thing 
anyone would dream of, much less do, is to 
take the law into his own hands.” 

“ All, without exception, submit to this cruel 
tyranny?” 

“ Scarcely all. Now and again a man and 
a woman will, for the sake of their child and 
each other, disappear into the wilds and live 
like beasts of prey in some out-of-the-way 
spot.” 

“ But for how long?” 

“ Sometimes they are hunted down ; usually 
it depends on the severity of the next winter. 
A mild winter they’ll live through; when it’s 
bad weather they are soon killed off.” 

“ Good God!” 
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“ You may well say that. Socialism is hell, 
and when you’ve said that you can’t say any 
more.” 

“ But I believe Whale told me that once 
women had votes-” 

“ They did,” interrupted Dale. “ And in 
those days everyone, man and woman alike, 
had a voice in the management, or mismanage¬ 
ment, call it what you will, of affairs : nothing 
could be decided without debates and the vote 
of the majority, and the consequence was that 
there was nothing but talking, and wrangling, 
and quarrelling (which often ended in faction 
fights) from morning to night. 

“ I can imagine it,” I remarked. Dale went 
on : 

“ In all this palavering, women beat the men 
hollow, and often talked the most absolute 
nonsense for hours on end, as you can imagine. 
If it hadn’t all been put a stop to, there’d have 
been an end of everything long ago.” 

“ But one would think the women would 
have used the vote to prevent themselves 
being deprived of their children 1” 

“ That was how they came to lose their 
votes. The Government was in great danger 
of being defeated by the fact of the women 
being against them on this one thing : it passed 
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a law in the nick of time, which, by taking 
away their voting power, made its tyranny 
secure.” 

As we put an increasing distance between 
London and ourselves, the outlines of seem¬ 
ingly endless lengths of buildings, which rose 
some considerable way ahead of us, became 
more and more distinct: they were set up on 
both sides of the road. 

“ Our destination,” said Dale, who noticed 
the direction of my gaze. 

“ But there’s accommodation there for-” 

“ Exactly. When you see the hundreds, if 
not thousands, of men and women—particu¬ 
larly women—that Socialism has made insane, 
you will, perhaps, believe what I m always tell¬ 
ing you about it.” 

“ But I do believe.” 

“ But as yet, beyond your separation from 
Phyllis, it hasn’t made you suffer. You don’t 
feel as I do, in the very marrow of my bones, 
what an infamy Socialism is.” 

“ But the mad people—are they toilers or 

the ruling class?” 

“ Both: the reason why there are many 
more women than men is because mothers are 
deprived of their children.” 

As we approached the asylums, that now 
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loomed grimly before us, Dale became in¬ 
creasingly prone to silence. He did not speak, 
and replied to my remarks in monosyllables. 
His eyes were continually fixed on the for- 
bidding-looking buildings, now directly ahead, 
and divining the subject of his thoughts, I pre¬ 
served a respectful silence. I thought of my 
Phyllis; of how long before it would be before 
I could claim her as my own; of how dearly I 
loved her. Next, I fell to thinking of the 
other Phyllis, her ancestress, and of the 
miraculous happening by which I had loved, 
and been loved, by two girls of the same 
family, the life of the one being removed from 
that of the other by a wide interval of years : 
then, I looked wonderingly at the sky that, 
had things happened as with all other men, 
would for many long years have spread above 
my grave. My thoughts were interrupted by 
our arrival at the beginning of the buildings 
which, on one side of the road, stretched into 
the interminable distance; upon the other, they 
proceeded for, comparatively, a short way; I 
quickly noticed that these last were untenanted 
and dilapidated : now and again, blue sky 
could be seen through gaping fissures in the 
thick walls which were closely invested by a 
dense, dogged army of rank, vegetable growth. 
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“ You wonder what these were used for ?” 
asked Dale. 

“ Naturally.” 

“ They were State prisons for the worst 
offenders, but were too expensive to keep up.” 

“ Then what happened to the prisoners?” 

“ Most of them died from disease. The 
others—well, I won’t tell you just now what 
happened to the others. You’ll have your fill 
of horrors before the day is out.” 

Dale expected to find his wife in the fifteenth 
of the buildings on our right; each of these was 
of such great size that it took us, even now, 
some time to reach the one he sought. Be¬ 
tween the fifth and the seventh was a horrid 
gap; it looked as if a tooth were missing from 
a gigantic jaw. 

“ Fire,” replied Dale, in answer to my look 
of inquiry. “ Only three escaped.” 

“ Haven’t they fire brigades and all that 
sort of thing?” I asked. 

“ They have,” replied Dale significantly, 
emphasizing the word “ have.” “ But, joined 
to their incompetence, the patients refused to 
help themselves, so what else was to be ex¬ 
pected ?” 

As we walked, the forbidding structures 
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with the barred windows on our right, seemed 
to take all the gladness out of the sunlight and 
the day; if it had not been for Dale’s anxiety 
that I should see his wife, I should have turned 
back. 

The asylums appeared to be free to anyone 
who cared to enter; it was only the egress of 
the patients that was carefully provided 
against. We had barely got inside the build¬ 
ing which was our destination, when my senses 
were disturbed by proximity to the insane. 
The ground-floor was devoted to the uses of 
the attendants, and although every precaution 
was taken to prevent sounds from above inter¬ 
fering with their leisure, now and again a 
muffled, soul-searing cry penetrated to my 
hearing. We passed through many carefully 
guarded doors, and an acuter sense of mental 
and physical discomfort was preliminary to 
coming upon the patients. We found our¬ 
selves in a vast room, barely furnished with 
forms and tables, which was filled with men 
and women (women greatly preponderated) 
suffering from brain sickness : some ten feet 
from the floor ran a gallery round the walls; 
this was for the use of both male and female 
attendants; some ten or a dozen of these, who 
were now on duty, were absorbed in the eternal 
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philandering peculiar to the Socialist state, in¬ 
different to the hideous hubbub made by the 
lunatics, many of whom spent their day in 
shaking their fists and shrieking at the occu¬ 
pants of the gallery. 

“ How shall we find her?” I asked. 

“ She always sits in the same place ; it’s at 
the further end of the room,” replied Dale. 

We elbowed our way to where Dale expected 
to find his wife. Progress was slow, as we 
were constantly stopped by those who sought 
either to question or molest us. I had visited 
lunatic asylums in the old days, so was not, at 
first, much taken aback at what I saw and 
heard; but 1 had not been more than a few 
moments in this place before I was horrified at 
one common characteristic of the female 
patients, which had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the disgraceful condition of neglect in 
which they were kept. 

Scarcely without exception, the women in 
the room were all of a type; but for their vary¬ 
ing symptoms of madness, they were (always 
excepting my Phyllis) quite the most admirable 
women I had seen in the Socialist state. Soft- 
featured; gentle-eyed; compassionate-looking; 
they would have made adorable mothers had 
they only been permitted to fulfil the destiny 
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which Nature had designed for them. It was 
unnecessary for Dale to insist on the cause of 
their insanity; I instinctively divined that the 
forcible severance from dearly-loved offspring 
was responsible for their unhappy condition. 
I glanced at the infinite pathos of many a fair 
face, and the infamy of it all was brought 
home to me far more acutely than by any of 
the other distressing sights I had hitherto seen. 
Here was an immeasurable power, not only for 
good, but, what was much more important, for 
holy happiness diverted from its natural chan¬ 
nels, with the hideously eloquent results which 
filled, not only this big room, but countless 
others in the country. The insanity of the 
best, the noblest women in the State, was one 
of the heavy prices exacted to enable a 
monstrous tyranny to exist, a further useless 
sacrifice on the altar of Socialism. We found 
Mrs. Dale in her accustomed place; I was sur¬ 
prised to see what a youthful appearance she 
made. Judged by her figure and her face, she 
did not look a day more than twenty; her black 
hair was parted in the middle, and smoothed 
back from her broad, low forehead : she was 
sitting with her hands folded on her knees, 
with eyes which gazed straight before her. It 
was only upon Dale touching her on the 
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shoulder that I saw these last, and was appalled 
at their expression : they were big and blue, 
and no words of mine could describe the im¬ 
mensity of the deep anguish they expressed : 
it was as if she had suffered all the unmeasured, 
immeasurable pain that the sorrowing world 
had ever known. Dale, with a great tender¬ 
ness, sat by his wife, and took one of her hands 
in his, and signed to me to do likewise with the 
other. He was deeply moved; I, with my 
heart welling with love for Phyllis, was far 
from insensible to her mother’s extremity, and 
again and again, I vowed to do my utmost to 
assist in overthrowing a condition of things 
that was responsible for such tragic results. 
Dale continued to gaze with infinite love and 
compassion at his wife, who, in inconceivable 
indifference to his presence, sat with eyes which 
seemed to express the suffering of all the un¬ 
recorded agony of mankind. Thus we sat for 
quite a long time. 

For all my concern with Dale’s sad preoccu¬ 
pation, I was not insensible to the outbursts 
of violence in which some of the patients now 
and again indulged. When these happened, 
the male attendants in the gallery would re¬ 
luctantly leave their philandering and hurl, 
with unerring aim, a short iron bar at the worst 
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offender, who more often than not was cruelly 
hurt by this missile, a supply of which was 
kept at hand. 

I sat with Mrs. Dale for quite a long time, 
and presently noticed considerable animation 
among the attendants, one or two of whom 
pointed in our direction. A few moments 
later, some of these came to where we were 
sitting; they told us, as well as the tumult 
would permit, that two emissaries of Gole’s had 
arrived in order to conduct Mrs. Dale to an 
asylum near St. James’s, which was reserved 
for the use of State officials whose wives had 
lost their reason. Mrs. Dale was removed 
from the company of the other lunatics and 
taken to where she could be prepared for the 
journey : Dale and I speculated on the reasons 
that had induced Gole to extend to the doctor 
such a signal mark of favour. 

As Dale considered it inadvisable that we 
should be seen together by Gole’s messengers, 
he speedily left for town, and I obtained an 
introduction to these persons in order that I 
might discover what was toward. 

The two men, who were named Harris and 
Cartwright, I had met while they were dancing 
attendance on Gole. They associated busi¬ 
ness with pleasure, by coming with a merry 
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party of friends, also in Government motors, 
who wished to see the brainsick. 

I was introduced to these lively folk, and 
we all sat down to luncheon. 

After the meal was over, the sightseers were 
conducted to the attendants’ galleries in the 
many halls of this particular building, and fol¬ 
lowing on this there was a round of inspection 
of the cells and cages where the worst cases 
were confined. 

Here, I am grieved to say that sights, that 
would have been painful in the extreme to the 
sympathetic eyes of individualistic days, caused 
merriment amongst the onlookers. 

Then came tea, and soon after this was over, 
a start was made for town : it was arranged I 
should travel in the car by which Mrs. Dale 
was to be taken to her new abode; she sat fac¬ 
ing me, with her hands patiently folded on her 
lap, while her eyes gazed into the unfathom¬ 
able horror of her nightmare of thought. 

For all the pathos of her unhappy condition, 
both Harris and Cartwright made merry on the 
sights they had seen in the asylum and were, 
at first, surprised, then resentful, because I did 
not share their mirth. As a matter of fact, I 
scarcely gave them any heed at all: the pitiful 
eyes of the woman before me held my com- 
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passionate attention, and their heart-rending 
melancholy darkened the glory of the July 
evening. 

The sky was of a clear, Sevres blue, save 
where foam-like, salmon-coloured clouds 
hovered over the west, like daintily attired 
handmaidens waiting to cheer the sun before 
he sought his brief summer rest. The majesty 
of the sky served to enhance the desolation 
and hopelessness of the eastern districts of 
London, which we presently traversed. 

As I looked on the seemingly illimitable 
spread of misery, desolation, and squalor, the 
pitiless, perhaps inevitable, methods by which 
the vast majority were cheated by Socialism of 
their birthright of happiness and well-being, 
were more than ever brought home to me. I 
left Mrs. Dale at the entrance to her new home, 
to be haunted for many a day and night by 
her appealing, appalling eyes. 

On reaching Gole’s (he had before expressed 
a wish to see me at this time), I found that he 
was not in, and had left a message asking me 
to await his return. While I waited, his wife, 
accompanied by Mrs. Shepherd, came into the 
room, and I saw, to my amazement, that Mrs. 
Shepherd, who had hitherto been aloof with 
her charge, now repeatedly slapped Mrs. Gole 
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on the back and called her “ old girl ” and like 
familiar terms. Nearer acquaintance told me 
that Mrs. Shepherd smelt of drink. 

Then, in the twinkling of an eye, Gole’s de¬ 
sign was disclosed. He had engaged Mrs. 
Shepherd to look after his intemperate wife, so 
that the former should acquire the drink habit, 
with the result that she would be only too 
likely to betray the implicit trust with regard 
to Phyllis, which Dale and I reposed in her. 



CHAPTER XIV 

DEVIOUS WAYS 

“ I’ve good news,” said Dale. 

“ About Phyllis?” 

“ Indirectly.” 

“ What is it?” I asked quickly. 

“ I’ll tell you if you have patience.” 

“ Well-!” 

“ You know our conspiracy to upset the 
existing order of things !” 

“ Yes.” 

“ It’s to do with that. I think we are in a 

fair way to get a considerable reinforcement, 

and one that will be a great moral influence.” 

“ Get along,” I urged, my impatience to 

learn what was toward getting the better of 

Dale’s long-windedness. 
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“ I don’t know if you have heard me speak 
of a society called ‘ The Idealists.’ ” 

“ I remember something about it. What of 
it! ” 

“ It's a sort of guild of high-minded men 
who, in spite of the obvious defects of Social¬ 
ism, still believe in its ultimately providing 
the greatest happiness for the greatest number.” 

“ Shouldn’t they be called ' The Idiots?’ ” I 
enquired. 

Dale ignored my question, and went on : 

“ The day after to-morrow they’re holding a 
meeting in a hall near here. Many of these 
who are in with us will also be there and will 
speak : and from certain facts which have come 
to our knowledge, the result of continual 
propaganda, we have every hope of enlisting 
them in our forlorn hope.” 

“ Good.” 

“ They are not of much use as fighters, but 
they command a lot of respect among the 
workers ; and when it comes to the pinch may 
win over a good many to our side.” 

“ I suppose you will be at the meeting,” I 
said. 

“ Of course. And I want you to be there 
also.” 

“ I’m on. But what about Authority?” 
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“ I’m coming to that.” 

“ I thought it wasn’t all plain sailing.” 

“ That’s too much to expect. I don’t, for 
one moment, suppose the Government will 
openly interfere—it would look too obvious to 
upset a meeting of the ‘ Idealists ’- 

“What would it do then?” I interrupted. 

“ I’m coming to that. What I suspect they 
will do is to get rowdies to break it up, osten¬ 
sibly for the fun of the thing.” 

“ Then where does your meeting come in ?” 

“ You’ve heard me speak of the ‘ Athletes,’ 
men, mostly descended from good families of 
the old order, who spend much of their spare 
time in cultivating their muscles; and who we 
are trying to get into our conspiracv?” 

“Yes. Well-!” 

“ Three or four companies of these have 
gymnastic meetings at the same time as our 
meeting, and a mile or so away. In the event 
of trouble, all we have to do is to telephone 
to them, and they will come to our assistance 
for the fun of the thing.” 

“ That’s alright. But it doesn’t give much 
scope for speech-making.” 

“ I’m well aware of that, but that, unfor¬ 
tunately, can’t be helped. Even at the worst, 
if we have no meeting at all, it will be a fine 
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object lesson in the destruction of free speech.” 

All we can do is to hope for the best and 
be prepared for the worst,” I remarked. 

“ Precisely. Apart from all this, the 
Government has passed a law by which certain 
married women, I mean all those who are not 
about to be mothers, can be compelled to work, 
should the need arise.” 

‘ I know. I suppose it’s on account of the 
shortage of labour. Any further news of 
Tew?” I asked. 

" ° n, y that he’s always going out of his way 
to profess friendship for me.” 

“ H’m!” 

" You think as I do!” 

“ 0f course. As we used to say in the old 
days, ‘ Beware of the Greeks when they come 
with gifts.’ ” 

“ And there’s something else !” 

“ About Tew?” 

“ Yes - T hey say he’s often been seen hang¬ 
ing about Phyllis’ seminary.” 

“ Good heavens!” 

“ It may mean anything or nothing.” 

“ In ^ese times it doesn’t do to take the 
most hopeful point of view.” 

I know. Still, our best hope there is 
Tew’s fear of Gole.” 
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Dale soon went away (it was not safe to run 
the risk of being seen talking together for any 
length of time) and left me to the appre¬ 
hensions regarding Phyllis with which I was 
always burdened to a greater or less degree, 
and more particularly since Gole’s design with 
respect to Mrs. Shepherd had all too well suc¬ 
ceeded; the latter was now a willing victim to 
the drink habit, and was, therefore, at the mercy 
of the father of the people who was able to 
satisfy her craving without stint. 

Happily, for the next few days, nothing was 
to be feared from Gole : he had gone with all 
despatch to Liverpool, where the toilers had 
got out of hand and the local bureaucracy had 
been powerless to assert its authority. 

I was engaged daily just now at the editorial 
offices of the ‘ Commonweal * the great Govern¬ 
ment daily paper, where many facts came to 
my knowledge which were carefully withheld 
from the public. 

One of the most distressing of these was the 
number of suicides that were daily reported 
from the ranks of the toilers : another was the 
growing scarcity of corn owing to the ignorance 
displayed in farming: a third was the preva¬ 
lence of terrible accidents in factories in which 
machinery was employed, where it seemed that 

II 
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the absence of individual responsibility was 
answerable for the indifferent working of the 
engines, and the consequent tale of death and 
mutilation. 

Apart from these evidences of slackness and 
apathy entailed by the practical working of 
Socialism (where the pace was invariably and 
inevitably set by the most incompetent), the 
censoring of inconvenient news was a further 
object lesson in the vast powers of repression 
which were gathered into the hands of the 
bureaucracy. 

It was thus impossible to ventilate wrongs, 
grievances, or injustices while, at the same 
time, erroneous statements or statistics in sup¬ 
port of the existing order of things could be 
inserted without the remotest fear of contra¬ 
diction. 

Thus, not only was freedom trodden under 
foot, but this censorship was the forging of a 
powerful link for the chain that shackled the 
toilers. 

Apart from all this, the most amazing thing 
I learned was of a danger that threatened the 
very existence of Britain. It arose thuswise : 

After the former owners of colonies in Africa 
and Asia had embraced Socialism, they had 
abandoned their possessions overseas, with the 
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result that vast areas had relapsed into anarchy. 
The more war-like of their inhabitants, scent¬ 
ing from afar the spoils of easy conquest, had 
assailed the Southern coasts and Eastern bor¬ 
ders of Europe, and their success encouraged 
swarms from Africa and Asia to pour into hap¬ 
less Europe from all directions, led, in many 
instances, by white-skinned adventurers or 
bloodthirsty half-breeds. The ineffectual re¬ 
sistance made by the Socialistic communities 
had been such that Europe had been largely 
ravished, until certain States had reverted to 
individualism. These, headed by a military 
dictator (this was the handiest form of practical 
politics that could be devised in their ex¬ 
tremity), had driven a wedge into the invaders, 
forcing some East and South, others to the 
coasts of the North Sea and the Channel, 
where, in order to secure subsistence, an inva¬ 
sion of England was contemplated by the 
strange medley of blood, faiths, and colour, of 
which this mass of men was composed. 

Just now, these hordes were quarrelling 
among themselves and collecting sailing craft 
in which to reach England when the wind 
should serve. 

Perhaps the imminence of this carefully con¬ 
cealed peril was one of the reasons that urged 
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Gole to make a supreme bid for absolute 
power, which Dale and those with him in our 
conspiracy knew the father of the people to be 
plotting with his wonted skill and resolution : 
and as this intrigue developed, the gulf 
between the governing aristocracy and the 
toilers perceptibly widened; it boded ill for 
these last if our plans miscarried. 

I met Dale at the appointed time on the 
evening of the meeting on which he set such 
store and, at once, noticed the concern on his 
face. 

“ What is it?” I asked quickly. 

“ Our conspiracy has been betrayed to Tew,” 
he returned in an agitated undertone. 

“ Then we are lost!” 

“ Not yet. He has offered to throw in his 
lot with us, and lead us on one condition.” 

“ And that?” 

“ That I assist him to marry Phyllis directly 
he can get rid of his present wife.” 

“ What is to be done?” I asked, and strove 
to appreciate this new and greatly disturbing 
factor. 

“ There is only one thing we can do, and 
that is to temporize with him until he has to 
come over to us on our own terms.” 
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“ But do you think it will succeed?” 

“ That’s another story. We can only do 
our best.” 

“ We don’t seem to have any luck,” I re¬ 
marked. 

“ Anyhow, we’ll see how the meeting goes 
to-night.” 

“ Hang your meeting!” I said; my thoughts 
were entirely taken up with this new' danger 
which menaced my dearly loved Phyllis. 

“ I know what is in your mind, and naturally 
enough,” returned Dale. “ But don’t you see 
that, if we make any headway to-night, as I 
have every confidence we will, it means that 
Tew will more than ever have to come in on 
our terms ?” 

“ Of course I do, now you point it out. Any 
further developments?” 

“ Only that there are five hundred or so 
hefty men waiting at this moment in the gym¬ 
nasiums; and that if we’re at all interfered 
with, we have only to telephone to them, and 
they’ll be with us in ten minutes.” 

“ Splendid ! And do you expect any inter¬ 
ference?” 

I’ve no reason at all to expect it, but you 
never know for two minutes together where 
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you are under this cursed Socialism. We may 
learn more now we’re getting nearer the hall.” 

There was nothing unusual in the appear¬ 
ance of the streets to give cause for alarm; 
there were the usual aimless loiterers; the 
crowds besieging the entrances to the picture 
palaces; and the few purposeful people who 
seemed intent on something of moment: not 
infrequently we would pass a motor omnibus 
which had broken down and stood deserted 
and helpless in the roadway; and for a space 
the electric trams had come to a standstill; 
object lessons in Socialist inefficiency. 

A little further on, we came upon a little 
group which was regarding with morbid curi¬ 
osity the corpse of a man who had been run 
over by a motor car. 

On seeing this, I glanced at Dale, and re¬ 
marked : 

“ Not a very nice sight.” 

“What?” 

I pointed out the dead body in the road. 

“ It’s only a poor devil of a worker. And 
it’s better, perhaps, for him to be killed out¬ 
right, than to be carelessly treated in the hos¬ 
pital. I believe I saw it before you did, but I 
was thinking of something else.” 

“ What?” 
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“ I suppose it’s only because I’m a bit run 
down, but I’m worrying about Phyllis, and 
have been all day.” 

“What about?” 

“ Nothing at all. It’s only a sort of fear 
that something is going to happen and-!” 

“ Now you’ll set me off worrying,” I inter¬ 
rupted. 

“ You’re foolish if you do. I’m really quite 
certain it’s only because I’m run down,” he 
said, and as if striving to reassure himself. 
“ And here we are.” 

We entered the hall that was situated in a 
side street and, beyond those who were on the 
same errand as ourselves, there did not seem 
anyone about: the barrack-like building ap¬ 
peared to stand in an isolation of disregard so 
far as the everyday public was concerned. 

There were between two and three hundred 
men and women assembled (the former pre¬ 
dominated) and these “ Idealists,” as they 
were called, were rather what I expected them 
to be; they looked, for the most part, as fine a 
collection of harmless cranks as could be got 
together, and with the bulging foreheads, the 
long hair, and the queer shaped heads of the 
men, resembled the socialists and vegetarians 
of the days of individualism : the women wore 
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close-cropped hair; were turned out anyhow, 
and behaved mannishly. 

Dale seemed known to many present, and 
before the formal proceedings commenced, he 
and others, who were in our conspiracy, were 
here, there and everywhere, doing their utmost 
to sow the good seed of discontent. 

At a quarter past eight, the time at which 

the meeting was to start, the doors were closed 

and fastened, and the chairman got on to his 
feet. 

What he said, and what those who followed 
him spoke about, I had not the least idea: 
Dale s remarks about his unreasoning fears 
for Phyllis were troubling me, and if it had 
not been for the fact of Dale wishing me to 
be there, I would have left the hall, and have 
mounted guard outside the door of her 
seminary on the chance of untoward happen¬ 
ings. 

Since I was compelled to sit there, however, 

I sought to allay my apprehensions, and to 
some extent succeeded. 

The meeting had not been under weigh more 
than half-an-hour before a strange thing hap¬ 
pened : a speaker had just sat down, and be¬ 
fore another got up, there was a general hum 
of conversation. 
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There was a sudden hush, and apparently 
for no reason at all : men and women looked 
in surprise in each others’ faces, and as for my¬ 
self, I knew a great fear: I looked up and 
caught Dale’s eye (he was some distance 
away); by some subtle intuition, I was aware 
he was infected by a like dread. 

The man who was to speak next was 
prompted by the chairman, and directly he 
opened his mouth, there was a relief from the 
prevailing tension : the meeting went on as 
before. 

Twice more, and at intervals of some twenty 
minutes, all of those present, including myself, 
were seized with this unreasoning contagion of 
fear; on the second occasion, it was diverted 
as before, but, on the third, men and women 
had hardly looked at their fellows before a 
brick came crashing through a window and 
narrowly missed the chairman’s bald head. 

This, apparently, was a signal, for, the next 
moment, a roar of human voices broke against 
the walls of the building, while the sound of 
lusty blows upon the outer door reached our 
ears. 

Everything was at once in confusion; there 
was no pretence of continuing the meeting; 
neither was there any suggestion of organizing 
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a resistance, however ineffectual this was likely 
to be; I wondered what would be the upshot of 
it all, and whether this interruption, that was 
no doubt organized, would assist or retard our 
conspiracy. 

I had little time for idle speculation, for 
Dale’s voice said in my ear: 

“ Come along.” 

“Where?” 

“To the telephones: we shall have the 
laugh of these hooligans yet.” 

The clamour without increased as we made 
our way amongst the panic stricken “ Ideal¬ 
ists,” who could not make head or tail of the 
disturbance, and going to a room behind the 
platforms, where the two telephones were 
situated, we put the receivers to our ears and 
impatiently awaited the response from the call 
office. 

It was not long in coming, and I gave the 
number of a gymnasium with which Dale had 
furnished me, whilst he gave another. 

“If only the doors will hold, we shall come 
out on top to-night,” remarked Dale, as we 
waited. 

I heard a voice in the receiver but, on asking 
who was speaking, found I had been con¬ 
nected with a wrong number; I speedily rang 
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off, and while waiting for the exchange learned 
that a similar misfortune had befallen Dale. 

We used forcible language and waited with 
what patience we might for better luck; mean¬ 
time, the roar without increased in volume. 

Twice more we were connected and, each 
time, both of us were put on to wrong num¬ 
bers. 

“Don’t you see what it is?” asked Dale, 
while perspiration dripped from his forehead. 

I voiced the suspicion that had occurred to 

me : 

“ That it’s a put up thing?” 

“ Yes. That’s where all of us are so help¬ 
less if we’re up against the Government: they 
have control of everything.” 

“ But what is to be done?” 

“ There’s only one thing—and you must do 
it.” 

“ Well!” I said quickly. 

“ You must get out how you can—your 
Government pass will probably see you 
through, and you must go to the nearest tele¬ 
graph office and telegraph.” 

“ But if they’re controlled by the-!” 

“ They may think what they’ve done to the 
telephones enough. There’s everything to be 
gained by trying. 
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“ How am I to get out?” I asked. 

“ There’s a back door here. I’ll let you out 
and you must follow the passage to the road. 
Directly you’ve telegraphed, don’t bother to 
come back.” 

“ But-!” 

“ still worried about Phyllis. Keep 
your eye on Mrs. Shepherd.” 

“ At this time of night!” 

“ If she’s not with Mrs. Gole, she is at the 
seminary, and Phyllis is safe. If she is—but 
go now, and don’t lose a moment on either of 
your jobs.” 

“ But what about you?” 

“ I must chance my luck with the rest.” 

We went on tip toe to the back door, and on 
listening with all our ears, could not hear a 
sound. 

Dale suddenly shot the bolt, opened the door 
just wide enough for me to slip through; upon 
my doing so, I was immediately seized in 
powerful arms, whilst others of the many who 
were outside made a desperate effort to prevent 
Dale from barring their entrance into the hall. 

For a dread moment or two, I thought they 
would prevail; they probably would have done 
if some of their fingers had not been crushed 
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in the door that Dale, with the assistance of 
one or two others, whom I afterwards learned 
had joined him, contrived to shut. 

I found myself in the hands of young bloods 
of the bureaucracy (Dale had previously 
hinted that they, if anyone, would be instigated 
to break up the meeting) and it would have 
gone hardly with me if I had not protested 
that I was present at the request of my friend, 
the father of the people, a statement that I was 
able, in some measure, to substantiate by the 
production of my Government pass. 

“ Why didn’t you let us in?” cried one. 

“ How could I ! How did I know you were 
waiting outside ?” 

“You slipped out carefully enough?” re¬ 
marked another. 

“ I didn’t open the door myself,” I returned. 

There was a lot more arguing, and upon 
my making efforts to go, these endeavours 
seemed to arouse suspicions and, to my con¬ 
sternation, was perforce compelled to stay. 

I do not believe I should have got away at 
all had not the attention of my captors been 
diverted from myself by the arrival of two 
men with a ladder, with the assistance of which 
they proposed getting into the hall by one of 
the windows. 
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A rush was made for the ladder, and I con¬ 
trived to steal away in the confusion; before I 
could reach the post office, however, I had to 
get through the rabble that was besieging the 
front doors. 

This was a nasty business: between myself 
and freedom of action was a thick wedge 
of gesticulating, shouting, wildly excited 
humanity, intent on mischief, and frantic for 
the opportunity of the wildest horseplay. 

A shower of big stones was being directed 
at the windows of the hall; and as I reached 
the fringe of the attackers, axes were passed 
over the heads of the crowd to those who were 
immediately about the doors. 

My fears for Phyllis and Dale increased ten¬ 
fold, and, perhaps, it was as well, for, with the 
energy of despair, I struggled like one pos¬ 
sessed until I managed to make appreciable 
headway against the many who withstood my 
progress. At last, I came to a dead stop : I 
did not seem to have the strength to make a 
further effort, and all I could do was help¬ 
lessly to curse the cruel luck which seemed to 
dog my footsteps. 

Perhaps the fates relented of their ill-usage 
for, a few minutes later, there were a series of 
rushes, caused by the desire of the more 
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rowdy elements among the workers the tumult 
had attracted, to bear a part in the disorder. 

I was swayed this way and that; and in one 
of these stampedes was luckily shot right 
through the crowd to where it was compara¬ 
tively easy to force a passage. 

I hastened to the post office (it was not very 
far away) and with hands trembling from my 
efforts, wrote out three or four addresses, fol¬ 
lowed by the word “ Come.” 

There were many complaints in the old days 
of the condescending leisure with which the 
young women employed in post offices attended 
to customers ; but these behaved with lightning 
assiduity compared to the women with whom I 
had to deal that night. 

They were engaged in a discussion that was 
too interesting to be interrupted by their 
duties, and they took not the slightest notice 
of my request to be attended to : it was only 
upon my declaring I was on the staff of the 
“ Commonweal ” that I, at last, got someone 
to listen. 

“What is it?” asked a young woman non¬ 
chalantly. 

I handed in my messages. 

She took them and rejoined those she had 
left. 
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I waited impatiently for some moments, be¬ 
fore asking : 

“Are those messages going?” 

“ What say!” 

I repeated my question. 

“ Not to-night, anyway.” 

“ What?” 

“ Something wrong with the wires.” 

With despair in my heart, I left the post 
office and found Dale leaning against the wall 
outside: he was cut and bruised, and had diffi¬ 
culty in speaking. 

“Any luck?” he contrived to say. 

I told him what had happened. 

It s —it's a put-up job,” he returned. 

I took him by the arm and assisted him to 
walk; in broken sentences, he told me how he 
had contrived to escape after the doors of the 
hall had been forced. 

“ We can do nothing,” he ended by saying. 
“ The Government is all-powerful.” 

“ What about Phyllis?” I urged. 

“ I shall be better directly,” he panted. 
“ And then-1” 

“ Hullo, Dale!” cried a voice. 

“ Trevor!” faltered Dale. 

“Why didn’t you manage things better?” 

“ What do you mean ?” 
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“ We were all waiting in the gymnasium, 
and looking forward to a shindy, when a tele¬ 
phone message came saying your meeting was 
‘ off ’ and postponed to next week. And so we 
‘ turned it up.’ ” 

I was so eager to do as Dale had suggested 
with regard to keeping an eye on Mrs. Shep¬ 
herd, that I did not wait to hear any more, and 
had no hesitation in leaving Dale now that he 
had chanced upon a friend : every moment it 
became more evident to me that some dastardly 
move on the part of Tew would be a likely 
complement to the treachery the night had 
brought. 

I got a tram for a good part of the way, and, 
presently, with beating heart, rushed up the 
stairs that led to Gole’s flat. 

The door was slightly ajar and I had no 
compunction in entering; directly I was inside, 
a reek of brandy assailed my nostrils. 

The next moment, the gigantic figure of 
Tew brushed past me: his small, evil eyes 
were bloodshot; his haste and tense expression 
were eloquent of evil purpose. 

I burst into a room, and found both Mrs. 
Gole and Mrs. Shepherd lying intoxicated, the 
one upon the floor, the other on the sofa : Mrs. 
Gole was in a hopeless condition and Mrs. 
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Shepherd was whimpering and mumbling : I 
bent my head to catch what she was saying. 

“ My keys ! My keys !” she murmured, and 
that was all. 

I shook her soundly, and this violence had 
the effect of making her say : 

“My keys! Tew! Phyllis! What does 
he want with them?” 

I was possessed by the answer to her ques¬ 
tion, and rushed downstairs so fast as my weary 
legs would carry me. 

The seminary where Phyllis was being 
brought up was on the site of what was once 
Grosvenor Square, and was distant the best 
part of a mile from where I was. 

Forgetful of the fact that I was no match 
for the overmastering strength of Tew, I set 
off and, without once stopping for breath, made 
for my destination. 

How I got there, I do not know to this day, 
since I was already exhausted by the events of 
the evening: it must have been concern for 
Phyllis’ extremity which gave me the necessary 
energy. 

I arrived breathless without the high wall 
of the seminary; even as I got there, a small 
door opened, and a man carrying a woman 
came into the deserted street. 
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There was no occasion to look twice to see 
who they were : Tew bore my Phyllis in his 
arms; Phyllis who lay inert, much as if she 
had fainted. 

He was so intent on his fell work that he did 
not see me: I stealthily followed him at a 
very little distance, and tried my very hardest 
to regain my wind. 

He turned up a side street, I pressing noise¬ 
lessly on his heels; upon his entering an ill-lit 
building, I got nearer, and cried : 

“ Stop.” 

He turned his head ; seeing who it was, he 
laughed contemptuously. 

“ Stop ! Stop !” I cried again. 

He seemed to reflect a moment, before put¬ 
ting Phyllis rather roughly down, and with her 
head against a wall. He then stretched out 
his arms and, for all I did to prevent him, he 
seized me by the throat. 

Culminating pain possessed my body; my 
head was about to burst; my eyes seemed to 
be going from my head in an agonized leave- 
taking. I had all but lost consciousness, when 
the iron hold on my throat relaxed : my eyes 
fell back into their sockets; I was able to 
breathe convulsively. 

Tew still stood before me, and in a very 
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little while I perceived why he had been forced 
to release his cruel clutch. Two woman’s 
hands, stealing from behind, had fastened 
their nails into the blue of his eyes; blood ran 
from them, and stained his white cheeks like 
red wine spilled upon a tablecloth. 

“ God ! God !” he shrieked. 

Still the nails held fast as a hound’s teeth 
in the flesh of a deer. 

He fell on his knees, but Phyllis retained 
her hold; after a while, his hands went up to 
his tortured eyes; with what strength that was 
left to him, he raised and crossed his arms to 
incline his head forward upon them. 

“ God ! God 1 ” he moaned. 

Phyllis still held fast. 

I shook his coat and listened for the jingle 
of keys. These I discovered in a left-hand 
pocket, and after taking them, I gathered 
Phyllis in my arms and took her from the place. 

“ Thank you, dear,” I whispered. 

Her body shook. 

“ It’s you I thank,” she whispered. 

Her voice was sweeter than the lark’s. 



CHAPTER XV 

A LABOUR COLONY 

The train at last jolted into Rainham Station. 
A two-mile walk from this place would bring 
me to the Wennington farm colony, where 
Dale was recruiting from the unhappy effects 
of the mauling he had received at the meeting 
of the “ Idealists.” 

A doctor had certified that an immediate 
change was necessary; he had been sent to 
Wennington, where his health was already 
improved. If Gole had not been still wishful 
of doing Dale a good turn, the doctor could 
have certified the necessity of his patient need¬ 
ing a change till the end of time, for any result 
it would have secured. 

My train was full of women, most of whom 

a 4S 
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were elderly; they were chiefly those who, hav¬ 
ing been discarded by their temporary hus¬ 
bands, were now on their way to take up the 
work that had been allotted them, which hap¬ 
pened to be the colony where Dale was pick¬ 
ing up : a few of the labour recruits were un¬ 
attractive young women who had failed to 
secure mates. 

I watched these poor creatures as they were 
marshalled on the platform; the dismay on 
their faces was eloquent of foreboding for their 
future. 

Although it had rained all day, there were 
no conveyances to meet them; the fact of their 
being compelled to trudge along two miles of 
clay mire augured ill for the life which 
stretched pitilessly before them. 

Many of these women had been attached to 
“ centres,” where a certain refinement had 
been cultivated; not a few had been forcibly 
separated from men they loved; all were con¬ 
fronted with the prospect of brutal travail in 
the fields for the remainder of their days. 
Small wonder was it that it was a sad proces¬ 
sion which wended its way along the drenched 
Essex lanes. The sight of it engendered 
such unlovely thoughts that I flopped along 
with what speed I might in order to lose sight 
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of the forlorn, tearful-eyed women who were 
bound for the same destination as myself. 

I passed several gangs of men at work, 
many of whom were harnessed to vegetable¬ 
laden carts; others were hoeing potatoes; a 
few were rick-thatching. I was surprised at 
seeing no women, until closer inspection told 
me that, the better to perform their tasks, 
females were garbed as men. 

Here there was no shirking of work, unless 
on the part of the women who retained some 
lingering traces of comeliness: ruthless task¬ 
masters, whip in hand, flogged those who 
flagged into continuing their labour for the 
State. 

Presently I came to a biggish collection of 
tin huts which had dipped at different angles 
into the slush, until they had acquired a dissi¬ 
pated appearance. Here, I inquired for the 
labour colony “ centre,” to be told that this was 
the place I sought. 

While I was looking for Dale, the rain 
stopped; the clouds broke; there was every 
prospect of a fine evening. This “ centre ” 
was unlike any one I had hitherto visited : the 
furniture was of the roughest description, and 
in many cases the flooring had given way on 
to the mud beneath; the rooms looked damp, 
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and smelt offensively: a farm-horse would 
have sniffed at being accommodated in such a 
place. 

I found Dale in a room which, whatever its 
other defects, was certainly clean : beneath the 
inevitable Socialistic text was something 
written in a clear, bold hand. It ran : 

“ He who worries loses a trick to fate.” 

“ What does that mean?” I asked of Dale, 
after I had inquired after his health, and told 
him the latest news of Phyllis. 

‘ 1 hose who use this room are rather an 
able lot,’ he replied. “ But for trying to 
realize what you see written there, they’d all 
have committed suicide long ago.” 

“ Good God!” 

" Three have done it since I’ve been here. 
And such good chaps. But what can you ex¬ 
pect if men of considerable ability are deliber¬ 
ately set to debasing tasks?” 

“ It’s hell,” I remarked emphatically. 

“ And when you see how the toilers are tyran¬ 
nized over, and herded, and fed worse than 
beasts, you will know how foully Socialism 
has cheated the workers,” declared Dale. 

It wanted a quarter of an hour till tea, and 
a$ the sun was now shining we strolled out of 
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doors. Sunlight made a perceptible difference 
in the aspect of the place : although nothing 
could possibly improve the appearance of the 
disreputable tin dwellings, every blade of 
grass and leaf in hedge and trees was glisten¬ 
ing with diamonds; hay-ricks, of which the 
sharply slanting roofs gave them a rakish ap¬ 
pearance, threw the magic of their scent 
lavishly about them; some Plymouth Rock 
hens, with their barred white and black 
feathers, looked as if clad from head to foot 
in horsey tweeds. 

“ Yes,” resumed Dale. “ There are nine of 
us here who are living together. But last 
night there were ten.” 

“ You mean-” I asked, alarmed. 

“ We don’t know yet. He hasn’t been 
found. His name’s Ashton, and he was by 
way of being a fine poet.” 

Dale went on to say that Ashton was moved 
to sing of England’s former greatness, until his 
talent was discovered, and he had been rele¬ 
gated to the Wennington farm colony, where 
he was set the task of cleaning out fowl-houses 
without the remotest prospect of his ever being 
able to do anything else. Dale ended by say¬ 
ing that he hoped he had not taken his life, as, 
in the event of his having done so, Merridew, 
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who was Ashton’s great friend, might follow 
his example. 

“What does Merridew do?” I asked. 

“ His vocation is to be a grim realist in fic¬ 
tion. And, of course, that means he’s a de¬ 
lightfully humorous companion. He’s con¬ 
demned to spend his days in hoeing potatoes.” 

Dale told me more of the others with whom 
he was on terms of intimacy. Without excep¬ 
tion they were all men who would have made 
their mark in an individualistic State, but who 
were forced by the heartless, depressing 
tyranny of Socialism to the lifelong perform¬ 
ance of menial tasks. 

A turn of the lane had brought us in sight 
of the sorry-looking “centre”; before it the 
women destined to work in the labour colony 
were formed up, while the overseers went from 
one to another to examine their limbs, in order 
to ascertain for what form of manual labour 
they were best fitted. 

I glanced at Dale, expecting to read the 
horror with which the scene inspired me in his 
eyes; he was gazing fixedly at the stretch of 
broad, deep ditch which ran parallel to the 
road : his eyes never moved from where a 
tangled mass of weeds lurked at the bottom of 
the ditch, but he clutched my arm. 
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“Look! Ashton!” he gasped. 

I looked, to turn away sick and giddy. 

“ Not a word to Merridew of what we have 
seen,” Dale repeatedly urged on me, as we set 
off for the “ centre.” 

We approached this place, and men and 
women workers were streaming in from all 
directions for tea. As they arrived, no effort 
was made to remove from their persons the 
dirt and sweat inseparable from toil on the 
land; they waited with wolfish eyes for their 
food. Soon, pails containing tea, and trays 
of slices of thick bread smeared with mar¬ 
garine were brought in for the ordinary 
workers, for which coarse food they snarled 
and fought like famished dogs. They would 
seize what they were able, and then they would 
scurry away into a corner, to devour ravenously 
what they had obtained. If drink were 
needed, the workers of either sex forced their 
heads into the pails amongst their thirsty com¬ 
rades, in order to secure what they might. 
While those of the labour gangs who received 
food in proportion to the work they had accom¬ 
plished waited for their doles, saliva trickled 
from their mouths as they watched the others 
tear and bite. 

Dale’s associates consumed their meal in a 
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room they insisted on reserving for their own 
use, where they observed the decencies of life 
so far as their limited opportunities would per¬ 
mit. I was introduced to them all in turn, to 
be impressed by the charm of their intellectual 
distinction. All being men of rare ability, 
their lives, by reason of the debasing nature of 
their work, were a long-drawn tragedy : each, 
according to his disposition, extracted what 
comfort he was able from the reflection that 
“ He who worries loses a trick to fate.” 

Merridew particularly attracted me; al¬ 
though his talk was happy and careless, he 
would now and again pause in the middle of a 
laugh, and a despairing look would fix itself on 
his face. Aching, starving to express himself 
in words, his enforced silence bound him to a 
bed of lifelong torment. He, in common with 
the others, was painfully anxious to discover 
what had become of Ashton; happily, the 
presence of a visitor, such as myself, diverted 
the flow of his thoughts from taking a dismal 
course. It was sad to see how the presence of 
a stranger was an event of great importance in 
their lives. We had not much time to talk, 
as only half an hour was allotted for tea; the 
conversation was mostly concerned with the 
likelihood of beating the forced labour gang 
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at the hoeing of potatoes. There was an ex¬ 
ception to those who sought to soften the 
tragedy of their lives with philosophy and 
emulation in the potato patch : his name was 
Pullen; a firm adherent of Socialism, he 
worked at the labour colony work owing to his 
deep sense of duty to the State, and bore his 
heavy burden without demur. 

Pullen’s efforts to convert his friends, to 
whom he was sincerely attached, to his ardent 
faith in Socialism caused good-natured amuse¬ 
ment. 

Upon those in charge of the labour colony 
“ centre ” discovering my association with 
Gole, they did their utmost to ingratiate them¬ 
selves with me. A bedroom was made ready 
for my use, and Merridew was detached from 
his work to show me round the colony. 

It wanted another two hours before the 
toilers would be free of their work; advantage 
was to be taken of the sticky condition of the 
soil to get on with the hoeing. 

As Merridew piloted me hither and thither, 
I was constantly on the look out to prevent 
his going to that part of the ditch where I 
had seen the thing that Dale had discovered. 
While we walked, Merridew asked me a thou¬ 
sand and one things about the old life, before 
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telling me many interesting details of his 
particular associates. Two or three were 
scientists of rare ability; Townley was an 
artist, Gedge an inventor; Vale had it in him 
to be a consummate military strategist; whilst 
Bowen was an orator who was greatly feared 
by Gole and his supporters on account of his 
ability to sway crowds with his tongue. At all 
times, Merridew waxed eloquent over his 
friend Ashton’s genius for epic verse; had he 
the opportunity, Merridew had no doubt but 
that Ashton would have taken rank with the 
world’s famous poets. 

Presently, Merridew stopped short before 
an oak-tree, which spread its branches some 
few hundred yards from the Rainham approach 
to the “ centre.” 

“ Has it ever struck you how certain things 
in nature—a running stream, a particular tree, 
a view of a bay in some lights, moonlight in a 
corner of a wood, irresistibly appeal to one’s 
being; how watching them seems to satisfy a 
definite mind hunger, and, for the time being, 
appears to complete one?” 

“ Certainly. I’ve often remarked it,” I re¬ 
plied. 

“ So it is with this tree; its strength and re¬ 
pose appeal to me more than I can say. 
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When I’m very depressed, I get away to it if 
it’s possible. Its strong philosophy does no 
end of good.” 

I followed Merridew’s glance, which roved 
appreciatingly first over its stately trunk, and 
then its limbs, that, as if it were the easiest 
thing in the world, confidently supported its 
burden of lesser branches and leaves. 

“ That tree fascinates me more than I can 
tell you,” he presently remarked, and turned 
away. 

At eight, all the toilers were assembled in the 
biggest of the huts, to hear an address from the 
State instructor attached to the place. His 
theme was the beauty and dignity which was 
conferred upon life by toiling for the State; 
and for some twenty minutes he eloquently 
enlarged upon his subject. 

I glanced about me at the inattentive faces 
of the listeners, and my mind went back to 
my churchgoing days in the old life, and how I 
used to listen to well-fed, comfortably housed 
parsons telling the poorer members of their 
congregations what a blessed thing it was to 
do their duty in that state of life into which it 
had pleased God to call them. Dale after¬ 
wards told me that the toilers were compelled 
to listen morning and evening to the words of 
the State instructor. 
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At half-past eight I joined Dale, Merridew, 
and the others at supper, and much anxiety was 
furtively expressed at Ashton’s prolonged 
absence. All present were much interested in 
the life of the old days, with the history of 
which, together with many of its features, they 
were familiar. 

All excepting Pullen harshly censured the 
blind fatuity of the British in surrendering the 
manifold blessings they enjoyed to the Ger¬ 
man despotism, which last had had the inevit¬ 
able result of creating the Socialism it sought 
to destroy. 

“ But, from what I have read and been told, 
the contrast between rich and poor was pitiful,” 
said Merridew. “ Anything that ameliorated 
the condition of the disinherited was to be wel¬ 
comed.” 

“ But if the country had gone in for Tariff 
Reform, the British workpeople would have 
been, not only as prosperous and well off as 
the Germans in a like condition, but they would 
have had the liberty that was theirs thrown in,” 
I remarked. 

“ It wanted something more than Tariff 
Reform to put right what was wrong,” declared 
Merridew. “ The world was over populated. 
There was not enough of the good things to 
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go round. If the workmen of Europe had 
severely limited the number of their offspring, 
labour would have had its due from capital in 
a generation.” 

Then the talk drifted to the missioners of 
Socialism in the old days and to a book one of 
these had written, called “ The Sorcery Shop ” 

a copy of which forbidden work Merridew 
possessed. 

“ Even that idealized condition of life could 
not go on for long,” he said. “ Imagine a lot 
of healthy, beautiful women and men with no 
end of a lot of time on their hands. I under¬ 
stand that leisured castes were always more 
irresponsible than those whose minds were con¬ 
cerned with thought for the morrow. What a 
heap of scandals there would have been !” 

“ Besides,” remarked Gedge, “ apart from 
the question of sex, it is Nature’s design that 
there should be competition of some sort. If 
this were not provided by economic conditions, 
men would soon provide it for themselves, 
with the result that some form of individualism 
would very soon be established. Don't we see 
it in our own governing set?” 

“ But Blatchford certainly made something 
of a point by saying that men were not alto¬ 
gether moved by selfish instincts, and by 
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quoting the example of Nelson to illustrate his 
argument,” said Pullen, as he turned to me. 

“ Quite so,” I replied. “ Love of country 
was one of the most unselfish virtues we ran to. 
But Socialists, in destroying patriotism, have 
eradicated the chief self-denying instinct those 

of the old days could boast.” 

“ The chap who I pity is the eminent 

novelist Blatchford introduces,” declared 
Merridew. “ A fine subject for moving fiction 
is a society in which the ideals of the milk-and- 

water moralists are practised. 

Other subjects were touched upon lightly, 
jestingly, until a sudden gloom affected the 
spirits of the little assembly, much as if a black 
cloud had unexpectedly obscured the sunlight. 
Although none would acknowledge it, Ashton s 
absence was responsible for the depression. 
Those present looked furtively into each other s 
eyes as if to ask questions their tongues dared 
not voice. I had learned from Dale how this 
little group of comrades was remorselessly 
dwindling: each, at the bottom of his heart, 
was wondering who would be the next; whose 

fate was it to be the last. # . 

Merridew suddenly recovered his spirits: 
with a light tongue, which voiced a merry heart, 
he sought to dissipate the gloom in which the 
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others were immersed ; he argued that, if to be 
fed up with the good things of life were the 
surest way of finding certain disillusion, so, 
conversely, to want much was to obtain an 


abiding joy. 


He seemed to persuade himself, and sought 
to convince others, that their misfortunes were 


a privilege from which consummate happiness 
was to be got. 

For the best part of twenty minutes Merri- 
dew went on in this strain, and introduced 
many quaint variations into his theme. 

Suddenly he stopped : he then shook hands 
all round and, with a gay quip at Pullen’s ex¬ 
pense, left the room. 


I had expected to see some result from 
Merridew’s light-heartedness; instead, there 
prevailed a deeper gloom than before : talk 
was at a standstill; pipes went out and were not 
relit ; men, of set purpose, avoided looking into 
one another’s eyes. A little later, I said good 
night, and went to bed. In the many public 
huts I had to pass before I got to my room, 
repulsive sights were everywhere to be seen; 
in every direction men and women were nearly 
all asleep as they lay huddled on floors and 
tables in their working clothes; they lay about 
as might cattle who were exhausted with the 
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day’s toil. All windows were closed; the 
emanations from their filthy garments (Dale 
had told me these were rarely removed), their 
unwashed bodies, made the air stink; it seemed 
to grip me by the throat. 

I was glad to get to the isolation of my room. 
It was fairly clean, but I could not sleep: my 
mind was harassed by all I had seen and heard 
at the labour colony. 

To escape from my thoughts, I went to the 
window, and looked out on the night. A 
middle-aged moon was thinking of going to 
rest, as if she had convinced herself of the 
enduring peace of the night. But for the 
seeming tranquillity without, all living things 
who seek their prey at nightfall were astir: 
bats plunged past my window; moths and 
beetles fluttered with tiny thuds against the 
glass; a daddy-long-legs settled impassively 
on my hand. 

The all-wise provision of Nature, by which 
the efficient waxed fat on the incompetent and 
lazy, was in glaring contrast to the arrange¬ 
ments of Socialism, whereby both industrious 
and idle received a like reward, and thus en¬ 
couraged sloth and incompetence. 

I fell to wondering how many of the hapless 
women who were spending their first night 
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under the labour colony’s roof were awake, 
feeling heart-sick and lonely as they stared 
with sleepless eyes into a hopeless future. 

It must have seemed bitterly cruel to these 
wakeful souls that, after having bestowed them¬ 
selves on their temporary husbands, and borne 
children to the State, the former had no further 

use for them than to turn them out in the fields 
to labour like beasts. 

I thought of the labourers who fought like 
famished dogs for coarse food; of the men of 
ability who sought to escape the fate that was 
ruthlessly picking them off by a pitiful emula¬ 
tion in the potato-field; lastly, of the fell sight 

which Dale and I had seen at the bottom of 
the ditch. 

It was all so infamous that sleep was impos¬ 
sible: I caught up my hat and went out into 
the night. 

Mystery filled the world, causing things of 
substance to assume fantastic shape; an im¬ 
pressive array of stars had assembled to gaze 
wistfully at the declining moon; a dog howled 
in the distance. 

Presently, I found myself standing before 
the oak to which Merridew had called my 
attention earlier in the evening. It no longer 
looked surpassingly sturdy and self-possessed ; 
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the tree had an ominous aspect in the faint 
light. 

My thoughts were insistently occupied with 
Merridew : I wondered if sleep had relieved 
him of anxiety for his friend Ashton. 

As I stood there, Merridew’s face and form 
were dimly outlined before me. It was as if 
he were standing a little away from the ground, 
with his head fixed persistently on one side ; he 
never stirred; he was hatless. Try as I might, 
my imagination refused to dispel the trick 
it had played me: I continued to stare at 
what I seemed to see until my eyes were start¬ 
ing from my head, and a clammy sweat chilled 
my forehead. Then, as the dog again howled 
in the distance, a cloud, which had mercifully 
veiled the moon, lifted. I had no longer any 
doubt. 

Merridew had joined his friend. 



CHAPTER XVI 

FESTIVAL 


T hings were moving ; the morrow would decide 
whether or no Gole would fasten for all time 
his yoke on the necks of the people, or whether 
the evil tyranny of Socialism would be over¬ 
thrown. 

It was to be announced in the morning’s 
papers that Gole’s fatherhood of the people 
was to be given to him for life : the absolute 
power that this decree would confer was to be 
supported by armed mercenaries who had been 
enlisted abroad. 

To combat this design, the manifesto to the 
workers I had written, which set forth the mis¬ 
deeds of Socialism, was to be placarded on the 
walls of London at midnight, so that it would 
catch the eye of the toilers on their way to 
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work : a little later, Tew and Dale were to ride 
in my motor to the places where our supporters 
had gathered, and lead them to Gole’s head¬ 
quarters, where they were to seize the destroyer 
of the people’s liberties. 

For the better success of our plan, Tew had 
extended a sullen forgiveness to me. Our 
chief difficulty had been to obtain arms; we 
were comparatively few, and the many opposed 
to us had no weapons to speak of ready to 
hand in this unwarlike State, so that any we 
could secure would make up for our disadvan¬ 
tage in respect of numbers. This trouble had 
been partly got over by our breaking into, 
and plundering, museums where ancient 
weapons were displayed ; thus, like a mediaeval 
host, we were to fight, if need be, with battle- 
axe, spear, sword and buckler. 

Gole had pressed me to be present at an 
entertainment that the fair Nesta was giving, 
presumably in honour of his political eleva¬ 
tion on the morrow. I disliked accepting, as I 
did from motives of expediency; it went against 
the grain to break bread with those I was seek¬ 
ing to overthrow. 

Gole had been back from Liverpool a week, 
and had not sought to molest Phyllis; her 
father and myself had taken turns in watching 
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all night the door of her seminary, and nothing 
untoward had occurred : to prevent her getting 
harmed in the tumult that was inevitable on the 
morrow, she had escaped in the early evening 
to hide in her father’s flat. 

It was with heart beating high with hope 
that I took Nesta’s hand as she bade me wel¬ 
come : I had never seen her looking so ex¬ 
quisitely fair as she did that night; her masses 
of hair were braided low on her neck; her sa<?e 
green frock was simply cut; she attuned her 
conversation to the modesty she was eager to 
express. 

“ A special greeting to you,” she laughed, 
as her hand lingered in mine. 

“ Why am I thus honoured ?” I asked. 

Because we know how deeply you are 
attached to the Commonweal. Is that not so ?” 
she asked of Gole, who had approached. 

He looked at me long and searchingly, with 
eyes which seemed to plumb the depths of my 
soul, before gravely replying : 

“ Yes, we know how deeply you are attached 
to the Commonweal.” 

His glance, his words, his manner, made me 
terribly uneasy, but there was nothing for it 
but to face it out. 

“ I am devoted to the principle of the 
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greatest good of the greatest number,” I replied 
with as much assurance as I could muster, 
before joining the other guests. 

I hese numbered about forty; they were the 
inner Government set, the choicest spirits of 
what passed for the highest society : those who 
could not penetrate into this social holy of 
holies made up for their exclusion by imitating 
their doings so far as they were able. 

We sat down to daintily furnished tables, 
and there commenced a seemingly endless pro¬ 
cession of rare meats and good wine, the former 
of which were deliciously cooked; a roast pea¬ 
cock, served in his feathers, was one of the 
dishes provided. 

I he admirable fare appeared in the nature 
of homage offered to Gole, who sat on a raised 
scat at one end of the middle table. He was 
more than usually aloof to-night: he rarely 
spoke; paid little attention to what was said; 
his grave, far-seeing eyes, which rarely moved, 
stared straight before him : it was as if he were 
conscious of his high destiny. 

The guests, for their part, seemed eager to 
support his dignity by every means in their 
power; they only spoke if addressed by Gole- 
none of them ate till he did; and those who 
waited at table served him with an almost 
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Oriental deference : the homage so abundantly- 
accorded him foreshadowed the triumph he 
believed he would snatch on the morrow. 

The company other than Gole was in high 
spirits; led by the nimble-witted Nesta, epi¬ 
gram and paradox, decorated the talk. 

As distinct from other “ centres ” I had 
visited, there was an atmosphere of refinement 
and culture; also, there was almost an entire 
absence of the vulgar flirtation which disfigured 
the tables to which I had been bidden. 

Our toast—this proposed by Nesta—con¬ 
cluded the feast: she and we drank to 
“ Destiny.” Then a move was made to 
an adjoining hall, which we entered by big 
folding-doors, to find a stage directly facing 
us : a few of the guests—Nesta among them— 
left to take part in the performance. 

The body of the hall was furnished with 
luxurious lounges, where people sat as they 
listed; between these and the stage was a space, 
in the midst of which was a finely wrought gilt 
chair and foot-stool; these were for Gole’s use. 

He sat immovable; solitary; dignified; 
significantly removed from commerce with 
ordinary souls : his appearance and situation 
were eloquent of soaring purpose; he looked 
another Man of Destiny. 
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I found myself seated next to a man named 

Greatorex, who was the keeper of the libraries 

that were not accessible to the ordinary run of 

people : he had a hard, unsympathethic face; 

a fine forehead, and penetrating eyes : he lolled 

m his chair, and was smoking a very fine cigar. 

I don t think I’ve met you before,” he 
began. 

‘ I think not,” I returned as civilly as I 
might. ' 

Although I’ve heard a lot about you.” 

“ Indeed !” 

" Naturally, coming hot from the old life as 

you have done. And what do you think of 
Socialism? 

u Many things,” I replied guardedly. 

There s no occasion to hide your thoughts 

here; we all thoroughly understand one 
another. 

“ In what way?” 

“ Over the way the people have been fooled ” 

. ", V ™' re ,! he flrst “f your set I’ve heard admit 
it like that. 

„ " l , know whom 1 can trust,” he laughed. 
And since, to all intents and purposes you’re 

one o f> us, there’s no harm in saying what one 
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I was silent, and resolved if he said any 
more on the matter to let him do all the talking, 
in case he had been placed next to me in order 
to draw me out. 

“ Are you surprised at the way things have 
shaped themselves?” he asked. 

“ Not at all.” 

“ It’s fatuous to think they could have 
turned out in any other way. There are the 
eternal, unchangeable laws of nature by which 
it is decreed that the strong prey on and eat 
up the weak, and enjoy doing it: and for 
democrats and socialists, as they did in the old 
days, to attempt to pit the ignoble, insignificant, 
petty human race against these laws, only shows 
their pitiful ignorance. 

“Indeed!” I said noncommittally; 
Greatorex went on : 

The vast majority of men always are, 
always were, and always will be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water; and they, or their 
leaders, may talk about progress, rights, and all 
that sort of thing till they’re blue in the face. 
Change, it is the same thing.” 

“ That was said very many years ago by a 
Frenchman,” I remarked. 

“ And isn’t it true? Once upon a time, men 
went to war largely to get slaves to do their 
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dirty work; then we had the industrial system, 
which was only slavery under another name : 
now, we have the most complete and magnifi¬ 
cent tyranny the world has ever seen; and so 
far as I can see nothing will ever upset it.” 

I had strong doubts on this, but kept my 
thoughts to myself. 

‘‘And why is this the ideal tyranny? I’ll 
tell you, my friend, in case you do not see it 
for yourself.” 

“ Please do,” I urged. 

“ Slaves, sometimes, got out of hand, and 
there were very ugly reprisals; later, one had 
peasant risings; your Watt Tylers; and the 
most glaring instance of all, the great French 
Revolution.” 

“ That certainly upset privilege,” I re¬ 
marked. 

“ And as for industrial democracy, it was 
always insistant upon its rights. Rights in¬ 
deed ! If there is a thing I have a profound 
contempt for, it’s the various democracies in 
the past history of the world.” 

“ Why?” I asked. 

“Why? Look at them. All talk; and 
ignorance; and jealousy; and arrant cowardice” 
(Greatorex was warming to his subject). “ And 
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what nas a democracy ever done for a country 
beyond making it an easy spoil for the resolute 
invader r” 

“ It is what did for England.” 

“ What am I telling you! In any case, 
democracy, from our point of view, had to go. 
Appetite grows with what it feeds on; it 
wanted too much and so it had to be destroyed.” 

“ Rather a cynical way of putting it,” I re¬ 
marked. 

“ What is cynicism but unpalatable truth ! 
Yes, by the time democracy was beginning to 
discover that constant promises of rare and 
refreshing fruit merely meant providing mag¬ 
nificent hothouses for its idols, their relations 
and their friends, its sphere of usefulness had 
come to an end.” 

“ Mind you,” he continued : “ of course I 
absolve the idealists who were socialists, and 
had not the remotest suspicion of the chains 
they were helping to forge for mankind. But, 
as is always the case, the dreamers merely 
exist to be exploited by the resolutely practical. 
And if the general run of people were so blind 
as not to see that the vast bureaucracies which 
were being established by Radical Govern¬ 
ments, under the plea of working their various 
Acts, was simply asking the unsuspecting, in- 
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dustrial, hardworking fly to enter the spider’s 
parlour of Socialism, they have onh them¬ 
selves to thank for their stupidity.” 

‘‘No doubt,” I feebly assented. 

“ Ever read ‘ Nietsche ’? ” 

“ One or two things.” 

” Do you remember where he talks about 
supermen and slaves?” 

“ Yes.” 

That is nothing more nor less what 
Socialism is in practise. IVe are the super¬ 
men; the people are our slaves: and our sys¬ 
tem is such that it happily deprives them of all 
courage; initiative; independence; manliness 
and resource. We are. We stay.” 

Greatorex was prevented from saying any 
more by the playing of the orchestra of stringed 
instruments; programmes were handed round, 
and before I had time to scan mine, the lights 
went out, and the entertainment commenced. 

The first item was an one act comedy of life 
under the ancient regime in France; it was very 
dainty, very witty, and Nesta was an undoubted 
success for her fine appearance and her 
gracious performance of a great lady, who wins 
back an erring husband by strategy. After its 
conclusion, and the applause greeting its 
termination had subsided, Greatorex said : 
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“ Did you ever see the next piece that’s to 
be played?” 

“ What is it?” 

“ It’s called ‘ The House,’ and I understand 
it was produced about the time of the German 
invasion.” 

“ I don’t seem to remember it,” I returned. 

“ It’s in two acts,” Greatorex went on. “ And 
in the first, an old man has qualms about enter¬ 
ing an institution you called the ‘ poor house.’ ” 

“ Well!” I said, upon his pausing. 

“ In the next act, he returns home from this 
place and finds fault with the domestic arrange¬ 
ments in his old home as not being good enough 
for him compared with the luxuries he gets in 
the workhouse; no hot water pipes; no hot 
meals; no lifts, no concerts, and all that kind 
of thing.” 

“ But that’s against Socialism!” I said. 

“ Precisely.” 

“ But-! ” 

“ Wait and see how it will amuse this 
audience. I’m told that on its first production 
in your time, the Socialists lost their temper 
about it and said the piece was stupid. Hap¬ 
pily we—that is those who are here to-night— 
have more humour.” 

Although this piece promised diversion, I 
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gave it scant heed : I was wondering if there 
were any particular significance in the words 
Nesta (who did not appear in the second piece) 
and Gole had spoken on my presenting myself 
earlier in the evening. 

Needless to say these apprehensions pointed 
the way to an immense concern for my dearly 
loved Phyllis: I dreaded her absence might 
have been discovered by the officials of her 
seminary; I longed to get away from this 
meaningless entertainment to clasp her, if only 
for a few short moments, in my arms. 

I fervently prayed that the events of the 
morrow would enable me to claim her once and 
for all for my own, and with no further pros¬ 
pect of separation. 

Almost before I was aware of it, the curtain 
had descended on the second play, and this 
time the lights were not turned up. 

During this interval, Greatorex spoke to a 
woman who sat on his further side, and I had 
leisure to indulge my cheerless thoughts. 

Greatorex’s words gave weight to the con¬ 
victions I had long ago formed about Social¬ 
ism; and I fell to thinking how, for all the 
noble aims with which its more competent rais- 
sioners had been inspired, it was, but for our 
interference, to end in a tyranny supported by 
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an oligarchy that was corrupt and incapable. 
Gole was able according to his lights; but when 
he died chaos promised to be the lot of this 

once thrice-blessed England, and then-my 

thoughts were interrupted by a dull glare; it 
threw its reflection into the hall and caused a 
stir among the audience. A big fire had 
evidently broken out, and not very far from 
where I sat. Its situation did not arouse the 
faintest curiosity, indeed, some amusement was 
manifested upon its being whispered that a 
lunatic asylum had caught alight: I feared, 
with a great fear, that it might be the one in 
which Dale’s wife was confined. The thought 
made me so uneasy that I took advantage of 
the comparative gloom to steal out in order to 
discover the exact locality of the fire; but on 
getting to the outer doors, I found them 
strongly guarded, and learned that, by Gole’s 
express orders, no one was to leave the place. 
It was with a great uneasiness that I returned 
to my seat and tried with poor success to still 
my fears by reflecting that Gole’s order had 
nothing to do with me, and was concerned with 
his preparations for the morrow. 

The curtain rose once more, and there com¬ 
menced a species of musical extravaganza 
which, so far as I gave it any attention, seemed 
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to be in the nature of a skit on the more 
obvious absurdities of Socialism : there was a 
capable chorus and ballet, and the many songs 
and dances were received with much applause. 

While it was in progress, the fire without, 
blazed furiously, and cast a red glow on per¬ 
formers and audience alike : it was as if those 
on the stage were dancing within sight of the 

Pit. 

Upon its conclusion, wine, fruit, ices and 
flowers were brought in, and there commenced 
a crowded hour of revelry. 

I he orchestra played Tzane music, and very 
soon, men and women were pelting each other 
with flowers; others made wreaths and placed 
them on their heads: all save Gole and myself 
wildly exerted themselves to escape from their 
pursuing, fleet-footed enemy, boredom. 

Suddenly, the big doors at the back of the 
hall were thrown open, and seemingly for no 
purpose, as for a few moments no one entered : 
curiosity was faintly exhibited with what might 
be toward. 7 hen, to my amazement and 
horror, my Phillis entered, her whole appear¬ 
ance eloquent of dazed, distraught grief; of an 
impulsive purpose, from which she would allow 
no personal consideration of safety to divert 
her. She wore the long flowing robe worn by 
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girls in the seminaries; she was hatless, and her 
partly disordered hair hung in charming dis¬ 
array about her shoulders. Her terror-stricken 
eyes restlessly searched the room till they fell 
on Gole; she approached him, and the big 
folding-doors closed ominously behind her: 
Gole’s sphinx-like expression was not proof 
against the surprise and delight he felt at the 
wholly unlooked-for appearance of the girl he 
coveted. 

“ Welcome ! ” he whispered, and sought to 
kiss her hand. 

“My father! my father!” she cried, 
ignoring, in her extremity, his intended caress. 

I was so full of concern at seeing my Phyllis 
within this house that, for the moment, I was 
scarcely interested in Dale’s fate. 

“You forget yourself,” said Gole sternly. 
“ We have no acknowledged fathers in our 
State. How do you know your father?” 

Phyllis did not appear to see the snare into 
which her fears urged her : she was all concern 
for her father. 

“ My mother—the asylum—it caught fire,” 
faltered Phyllis. “ On his going to save her, 
he was arrested!” 

“ As have been all the others who are traitors 
to the Commonweal!” thundered Gole. 
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I supposed I should have been overwhelmed 
at the downfall of our hopes; I was striving to 
consider how I could set my Phyllis free of this 
place. 

“ I know nothing of that. I only want to 
live and be happy with those I love,” wept 
Phyllis. 

“ How comes it you were with him?” asked 
Gole. 

Phyllis did not answer; she was looking 
stupidly at the dower-wreathed, wine-reeking 
crowd which had gathered curiously about her. 

“ How comes it you were with him?” re¬ 
peated Gole. 

Phyllis, roused from her lethargy, replied : 

He is very dear to me. I want you to save 
him.” 

“ At least you shall be saved,” said Gole 
softly, and advanced with hungry eyes on the 
girl I loved so dearly. 

Then, something caught in my throat: I 
could bear it no longer : I advanced quickly 
to Phyllis’s side, to say : 

“ You are dealing with me. She is my wife.” 

Phyllis looked up; a glad light came into her 
eyes; and she fell, as if seeking protection, 
into my arms. 

“Your wife?” asked Gole as his lips 
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tightened; and a terrible look came over his 
face. 

“ My wife. We have been married four 
months.” 

“ That does not prevent her from working 
for the Commonwealth,” remarked Gole, with 
a hideous menace in his voice. 

“ And we can find her work here,” laughed 
Nesta. 

“ Yes; we can find her work here,” repeated 
Gole, adding, as he addressed himself to me : 
“ I wish you good-night.” 

“ She is my wife; she comes with me,” I de¬ 
clared. 

“ You know the law,” said Gole. “ A wife 
must work; you must have read it for your¬ 
self.” 

“ Yes; I know the law,” I cried. “ Let me 
tell you-” 

“ No; let me,” interrupted Phyllis. 

“ Let me speak,” I urged. 

“ I shall speak,” insisted Phyllis. “ It is 
my place to tell; then, perhaps, they will 
believe.” 

With an effort, she summoned all her 
courage to falter: 

“ You cannot make me work. I—I—I ”— 
she hung her head, and a soft flush reddened 
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her neck—“ I am to be a mother,” she said 
gently, and with a suggestion of pride in her 
voice : a tender look glorified her eyes. 

If I had thought that such a declaration 
would have softened the hearts of those about 
us, I was woefully mistaken : a shout of ribald 
laughter greeted her admission. 

Of what happened next I can tell in a few 
words. I was torn from my Phyllis and borne 
down by numbers : and was forced away to be 
arrested on suspicion of conspiring against the 
State. 

And as I was driven through the streets, and 
all but mad with concern at my Phyllis’s ex¬ 
tremity, my confederates were posting my 
manifesto on the walls of London. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE ORDEAL 

I have no idea how long I lay in prison; if 
time be reckoned by pain endured, I was there 
for many, many days. Dismay at the 
ignominious baffling of our conspiracy was as 
nothing to the agony of mind occasioned by 
fears for my dearly loved Phyllis. Try as I 
might to believe the contrary, I knew that Gole 
was merciless. Paroxysms of helpless rage on 
my part were succeeded by periods of dull 
despair. Once, I beseeched a gaoler to give 
me news of Phyllis, and he replied, with a 
brutal laugh : 

“ Ask King Gole.” 

His words all but deprived me of my remain¬ 
ing senses. That night it was hours before I 
could get any sleep. At last, from sheer ex- 
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haustion, I fell into a deep slumber : it seemed 
that I was again with Phyllis, and that there 
was no cloud upon the horizon of our ecstasy : 
we were sitting in our home, and her loving 
arms were about my neck, and- 

Surely it was not Phyllis who was handling 
me so roughly ! 

I awoke, to find my cell full of brutal-look¬ 
ing men. My hands and legs were bound, and 
I was then conducted along passages till we 
came to an iron door, through which I was 
thrust. Here, the unaccustomed light of day 
hurt my eyes, so that for a few moments I 
could not see. When I recovered my sight, I 
was standing on a tumbril which came third in 
a long procession of such vehicles. It did not 
take long to discover that Tew occupied the 
first, Dale the second, and other parties to our 
unhappy conspiracy the long line of carts which 
streamed after mine. By our side walked men 
in uniform, some of whom were armed; streets, 
houses, and roofs were occupied with toilers of 
both sexes, who made no sound or motion of 
any kind it was as if they were all carved in 
stone. Overhead, fleecy clouds sailed with a 
scarcely perceptible motion in an October sky; 
now and again, they seemed to stay their 
journeying in order to see what was toward. 
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As we progressed, the sea of faces grew denser, 
but, for all their being gathered in such num¬ 
bers, they did not make a gesture or utter a 
sound. Their immense immobility made them 
appear as if they were there for no reason at 
all; their silence, their colossal indifference, 
was exasperating. If they would only do 
something to break the stillness ! 

I had not the slightest doubt that we were 
going to execution; but no pains I was doomed 
to endure could approach those I had suffered 
or was suffering on Phyllis’s behalf. 

If I could only see her before I died! If 
I could get some assurance that her life was to 
be fairly free of tears and pain ! 

Near Westminster Bridge, the press was 
such that now and again we were compelled to 
stop for a few minutes. One of these halts 
seemed unduly prolonged, and I saw that Tew 
was being dismounted from his cart: Dale, I, 
and the others, were quickly tumbled from 
ours, and we were made to shuffle, single file, 
in the direction of Trafalgar Square. 

There, the unaccustomed sight of colour 


smote my eyes: buildings on either side were 
extensively decorated with flowers, brocades, 
flags: and as we stumbled along, the crowd 
swallowed up the space we had made; as be- 
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fore, it was silent, gestureless, expressionless. 

Upon entering Trafalgar Square, a strange 
spectacle met my gaze ; so alien was it to what 

1 had expected, that, at first, I scarcely believed 
what I saw. 


Round about the plinth of the Nelson 
( olumn was a vast splash of variegated 
colour. We were formed up before it, and 
nearer inspection told me that it was composed 
of the different uniforms which now decorated 
the persons of the more prominent of the 
Governing class. 

We prisoners were drawn up with our backs 
to the National Gallery; the Nelson Column 
towered above us; and at its base were placed 
two chairs of state, one of which was neither 
so high nor so imposing as the other. On 
either side of the chairs stood six impassive, 

gorgeously bedecked trumpeters with silver 
trumpets. 

Behind, and right and left of the Column, 
was the imposingly clad Governing Hierarchy : 
the gold-laced, red coats of the newly created 
military officers made a brave line of scarlet on 
the right. Other holders of Government 
appointments made a long blue line on the left, 
and, in front of these, sitting on benches, were 
the State instructors (among whom I recog- 
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nized Whale, who would not look in my direc¬ 
tion) tricked out in sumptuous vestments. 

Before the red line of soldiers, sat Govern¬ 
ment womenfolk; their bright-hued frocks, 
their jewels, which sparkled joyously in the 
sunlight, looked like a bunch of exotic flowers. 
Surrounding us, the trumpeters, the soldiers, 
the priests and the women, was a phalanx, many 
feet deep, of armed men, who all wore dove- 
grey uniforms, and carried arms peculiar to 
widely separated centuries. Whereas a few 
had firearms of the latest pattern, others 
shouldered the battle-axes, spears, and such 
like, which we prisoners had intended using. 
All these weapons had been brightly polished, 
and made a fine show in the sunlight. Just 
without the phalanx on my right stood a group 
of men, with strangely vacant faces, who were 
clad in a coarse, yellow habit; intermixed with 
these were stalwart members of the Governing 
class, and I remembered that the coarse, yellow 
garb was the material in which the male lunatics 
were clothed when I had accompanied Dale to 
the asylum where his wife was immured. 

I wondered what these madmen—for such 
they were—were doing here; they were all 
gibbering together, and, should any one become 
particularly noisy, he was struck by an 
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attendant with a loaded stick. Beyond these 
and the phalanx were the toilers in their thou¬ 
sands; they filled the Square, the roadways, 
and the spaces between the houses for so far 
as I could see; they craned out of windows and 
swarmed upon the housetops; St. Martin’s 
Church and the National Gallery were black 
with humanity; faces, faces everywhere and 
all, excepting the gibbering madmen, as if they 
were so many images, for any sound or move¬ 
ment they made. 

I he spread of colour about the Column con¬ 
trasted with the sober garb of the toilers ; it was 
as if a richly woven, garish pattern were let into 
an immense cloth of drab material. 

If Cole had sought to dazzle the thoughtless 

by a brave show of the trappings of power, he 

had done well; at the same time, he had painted 

in bright colours the difference between the 

rulers and the ruled; he had brought home to 

those who cared to see the inevitable separation 

of the people in a Socialist state into tyrants 
and slaves. 

As I looked about at the endless spread of 
faces, Dale whispered in my ear : 

“ Do >'ou remember Salambo?” 

I nodded and whispered back: 

“What of Phyllis?” 
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He shrugged his shoulders helplessly, and a 
despairing look fixed itself upon his face. 

I looked about me wondering, and with a 
dull fear in my heart, how Phyllis was; if by 
some fortunate chance, I should see her before 
I died; how far she was from where I stood; 
how much and how often had she thought of 
me! 

Distant martial music fell on my ears, and 
the gaily dressed women became greatly 
animated: it was as if the wind wantoned 
among a garden of flowers. Then, joy bells 
pealed from the church towers as, preceded 
and followed by newly created officers of state 
in their gorgeous raiment, Gole appeared 
escorting a tall veiled woman. I wondered 
who she could be. It was not Nesta, as I had 
previously seen her amongst the other gaily- 
frocked women before me. 

Gole was simply garbed in a dark uniform 
relieved by a red sword-sash, but clothes could 
not add to, or detract from, his forceful per¬ 
sonality, of which, as he approached, I was 
once more keenly conscious. 

The music stopped, whereupon those who 
had been sitting stood; and the trumpeters 
brayed prolonged blasts of welcome. Gole 
and the woman who accompanied him ap- 
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proached the chairs of state, and I became more 
and more absorbed in his companion; it seemed 
that she and I had much that was indefinable 
in common. Apart from this, she compelled 
attention; she walked as might a corpse that 
had been galvanized into counterfeiting the 
footsteps of the living : her grave, mechanical 
movement gave a haunting dignity to her pro¬ 
gress. T hen, as she and Gole sat in their 
allotted places, the woman was unveiled by 
her attendants. I o my unutterable amaze¬ 
ment, Phyllis sat before me. Although she 
differed much from the Phyllis I had known, 
there was no denying it was she. Be¬ 
yond an infinite wonder at her presence there, 
my mind was trying to account for the unmis¬ 
takable alteration in her appearance: it was 
not occasioned by the almost barbaric splendour 
°f her garments and adornments, but was 
caused by the changed appearance of her face. 
A large red spot on either cheek insisted on the 
death like pallor of her skin ; at first. I thought 
her eyes were big with apprehension, but I 
soon saw that they contained a fearful look 
which remotely reminded me of the appealing, 
appalling expression I had seen in her mother’s 
eyes. T essayed to cry out, and my tongue re¬ 
fused its office; although she was apparently 
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looking hard at me, there was no hint of recog¬ 
nition in her glance. 

She was unveiled, and there arose from the 
vast assembly a whisper of appreciation at her 
surpassing beauty; it passed from the square 
to the roadways, and from there to the windows 
and housetops : it was like the murmuring of 
many waters. Gole was quick to note and take 
advantage of this demonstration of approval; 
with a gesture both condescending and sugges¬ 
tive of homage, he bent down to kiss my 
Phyllis’s hand. I was eager to see what she 
would do; she did not repel his caress; her 
hand remained exactly as he had bent it upon 
his forcing his lips upon her. Then came our 
part in the day’s doings. We were herded 
nearer to Gole, and he put up his hand to 
enjoin silence from those immediately about 
him. This obtained, he with his fine voice, 
the sternness of which was softened by an 
admirably simulated admixture of pity, re¬ 
minded the people of the nature of our offence; 
and of how it would have menaced their hap¬ 
piness and well-being if he had not saved them 
from its consequences. He ended by saying 
that, although we had already been adjudged 
guilty by the new laws of the land, our offence 
had been committed under the old dispensation, 
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and, therefore, the people themselves must be 
the executioners of their wishes. 

His words were greeted with a painfully in¬ 
sistent silence. 

Tew’s name was called; he was conducted 
to within a few feet of his former friend and 
associate, who looked him steadily in the 
eyes; these contained a wild, uncertain light 
which I had never noticed before. 

My glance never wandered from Phyllis’s 
face, but my nerves were so on edge that I was 
wholly conscious of everything that went on 
about me. 

“ Have you anything to say why judgment 
should not be passed?” asked Gole. 

“ I have,” replied Tew stoutly. 

“ Say.” 

Almost before I was aware of it, Tew, by a 
superhuman effort, freed himself of his bonds 
and brought out a revolver, which he had 
obtained from goodness knows where; with 
this, he covered Gole. An immense stir passed 
over the sea of humanity ; to my great joy, a 
more wholesome light crept into Phyllis’s eyes. 

“ Have you anything to say against my kill¬ 
ing you?” asked Tew. 

Gole did not flinch; his composure won 
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admiration from one who hated him as I did. 
With his dominating eye, he looked Tew in the 
face and said : 

“ Shoot!” 

Tew cocked the revolver, but he did not fire. 

The faces in the Square; the road; the 
windows; and on the housetops were no longer 
as if they were carved in stone; they betrayed 
an immense interest in what they saw; the vast 
suspense could be felt. 

Doubtless Gole knew that, if by some 
miracle he escaped, his authority rested on the 
way in which he should evade his peril. A 
gaoler made as if he would fell Tew with a 
sword; he was restrained by a sign from Gole. 

“Shoot!” said Gole again as he folded his 
arms. Then, as Tew did not pull the trigger, 
he added : “ I dare you!” 

Tew for a moment faltered, and that moment 
decided his fate. Like a lightning’s flash, 
Gole produced a pistol with which he covered 
the trembling Tew. 

The sudden reversal of their chances of life 
deeply moved the spectators, and to my con¬ 
sternation, I realized that Gole now swayed the 
multitude as he listed. Certain of death, I 
fastened my eyes the more intently on Phyllis, 
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hoping, praying for some sign of recognition; 
but none came. Her indifference was worse 
than a thousand deaths. 

Cole made a gesture (there was too much 
commotion, particularly in the direction of 
Parliament Street, for him to make himself 
heard); he seemed to ask of the assembly what 
should be done with Tew. 

“Death!” they roared back with awesome 
unanimity; the expression of their desire shook 
the towering masonry before me. 

A way was made by which Tew could reach 
the swarming toilers; it led directly through 
the group of madmen. Then, upon the 
keepers inciting the lunatics to attack Tew, I 
knew why they had been brought to the place 
of judgment. Gole had left nothing to chance. 

Tew had recovered his former self-posses¬ 
sion; with head erect and defiance in his shifty, 
slightly-turned eyes, he moved towards his exe¬ 
cutioners. For all the efforts the keepers made 
to excite the madmen against him, they did 
not harm him; they gibbered amongst them¬ 
selves; Tew passed them scathless. Neither 
did the toilers, whom he had now reached, 
molest him; perhaps his bearing awed them, 
or his extremity touched their hearts. A lane 
was made for him that led towards Pall Mall, 
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and by the dismay on the faces of those about 
Gole I saw that our chances of life had bet¬ 
tered. Although life no longer held any 
sweetness for me, I was burning to learn how 
it was that Phyllis was associated with Gole as 
if she were an honoured wife. But the fates, 
pleased at Gole’s defiance of death, were bent 
on rewarding him for his resource. An im¬ 
mense commotion was heard in the direction 
of Parliament Street; then, with surprising 
quickness, three men were passed over the 
heads of the crowd in Gole’s direction, and 
upon their standing before him I saw that they 
were bleeding profusely from wounds. The 
sight of the blood whipped the crowd into an 
inconceivably sudden fury. Those about Tew 
at once closed upon him ; the madmen fought 
to get near him ; assailants and victim swayed 
this way and that, while shrieks of insensate 
rage hurt my ears. The zigzagged course of 
the fiercely beating arms raised about Tew 
marked the progress of his agony, until a length 
of raw flesh, in which only the eyes seemed 
alive, appeared for a moment; and all was 
over so far as Tew was concerned. A shriek 
of delight greeted his final disappearance. 
The crowd, their appetite for blood whetted, 
howled wolfishly for more; those in the win- 
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dows and on the housetops gesticulated wildly; 
their cries contributed to a hideous volume of 
sound which rent the air, and seemed to darken 
and make foul the sweet October day. 

Meanwhile, Gole had been conversing in 
quick, eager words with the wounded mes¬ 
sengers; whatever was toward, he was resolved 
that his thirst for vengeance and the crowd’s 
for blood should be slaked. 

He gave an order, and a way was made for 
Dale and myself that led to the howling, 
blood-thirsty maniacs. 

They and the toilers had bared their arms 
the better to rend us, while their teeth snarled 
as if they would tear us with their fangs. I 
took a farewell look of Phyllis, to see that a 
faint recognition of me had dawned in her 
eyes; they were filled with a slight surprise, 
the while she leaned forward with partly 
opened lips. Even this faint suggestion of 
interest in my fate made the life that was to be 
torn from me very, very dear; but by what 
exercise of villainy could Gole have cooled her 
latent love for me? I dwelt longingly upon 
her, but was goaded forward with a kick, and 
as I stumbled towards death, it seemed as if 
people were being toppled from the roofs of 
houses in Parliament Street ; certainly I heard 
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shots fired quite near. I had no time to wonder 
at these happenings, for Dale and I were now 
close to those who were waiting to fall on us ; 
I could see the gleam of their snarling teeth, 
could hear their panting breath. Two or three, 
as if impatient of their prey, sprang forward ; 
at the same moment, something whizzed past 
my ears, and the nearest madman sprang into 
the air, to fall convulsively on the ground with 
a wound in his neck. Those about him were 
frenzied at the sight of his blood, and instead 
of attacking Dale and myself, fastened them¬ 
selves on the wounded man. Others about me 
fell; bullets sang past me every moment, but, 
as if by a miracle, neither Dale nor I were 
touched. 

There was a terrible stampede on the part 
of the toilers; the lunatics tore at each other 
where they stood in an awry world of their 
own; but for these, and those who were 
trampled underfoot in the scurrying away of 
the toilers, the Square and its approaches were 
free for a fierce combat which was momentarily 
getting hotter. To my infinite amazement, I 
saw Gole’s levies were at issue with swarthy 
Moors; lean, white-robed Arabs; lithe men the 
colour of chocolate; others who looked like the 
scum of Levantine ports; and. towering over 
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all, huge negroes, who had stripped for the 
fray. 

The scourings of Asia and Africa had come 
to glut their appetites on the effete civilization 
Socialism had fastened on Britain, a civilisa¬ 
tion that had admitted no conceivable occasion 
for self-defence. 

Every variety of weapon was used; some had 
rifles and bayonets; others spears and clubs; a 
few battle-axes : some of the nobler among the 
Moors were clad in chain-mail. No quarter 
was asked for or given; if a combatant fell he 
was speedily despatched, if not already dead. 
Mingling in the fray, were almond-eyed 
Chinamen, who, with long, merciless, curved 
knives, were hacking the fallen. At all times, 
the toilers in upper rooms and on roofs were 
being tumbled into the street. Dale and I 
tried to look for Phyllis, and there was no 
sign of her : the state chairs that she and Gole 
had occupied were vacant; their emptiness was 
emphasized by the corpses that were heaped 
about them. Dale and I would have picked 
up stray arms with which to defend ourselves 
while seeking her out, but our legs and arms 
were bound; we begged of Gole’s levies to un¬ 
bind us; they were too intent on killing to take 
any heed. There was every need of their 
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valour: each moment their assailants were re¬ 
inforced by Asians or Africans thirsting for 
blood and spoil. 

Two men, who were fighting three negroes, 
were overcome by being stabbed in turn from 
behind by the stealthy Chinamen with the 
merciless, curved knives. In falling, they 
stumbled against Dale and knocked him over; 
at the same moment, my foot slipped on the 
pavement, which was now running with blood. 
I saw the china-looking whites of a black man’s 
eyes gleaming over me; his bloody battle-axe 
raised high above my head : I closed my eyes 
and involuntarily clenched my teeth and 
fingers. But no annihilating blow fell. I 
heard a sickening thud; was conscious of 
something warm and sticky spurting over my 
eyes; and that is all I remember. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

CHAOS 

I could not breathe; I gasped for breath; 
something deliciously soft lay on my lips. A 
confused remembrance of all I had seen and 
endured was projected on the blank of my 
mind. “Phyllis, Phyllis!” I groaned in 
agony of spirit, and the soft something pressed 
itself on my mouth. I struggled for air, and a 
voice that stirred me to new life whispered : 

“ Hush, sweetheart!” 

I brushed a length of scented hair from 
about my eyes, to see Phyllis—my beloved 
Phyllis—beside me. 

" Phyllis! Dear, dear Phyllis!” I cried. 

“ Hush, love! There is danger. Hush!” 

I remembered everything : I sat bolt upright. 
Although the night was faintly lit by a young 
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moon, she must have noticed a fearful ques 
tioning in my face, for she said : 

“ You have nothing to grieve over.” 

“ Sure? Are you sure?” I asked eagerly. ^ 

“ Is it a thing I should lie about to you?” 

she asked, with flashing eye. 

“Thank God! thank God!” I murmured, 
with an immense fervour, while the unguents 
with which her body had been rubbed earlier 
in the day made my senses heavy. 

“Thank God! thank God!” she echoed. 
“ But it was a narrow escape,” she added, as 
she nestled against my heart. 

I could have cried aloud with thankfulness. 
I sought to question her on her escape; her 
seeming indifference to my fate in the Square; 
her presence with Gole; a thousand things; but 
she would not tell me then. 

“ There is great danger; they are searching 
for me, and those fierce men arc everywhere. 
And father is-” 

“ What-” 

The tramp of feet came nearer; lights 
dazzled my eyes. Phyllis lay as though dead, 
whilst I did likewise. 

We were surrounded by a group of what I 
afterwards saw were gigantic negroes. 

“ A woman, and young,” said one. 
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“ Dead!” said another. 

“ But oders are alive,” urged another. 

They hesitated for a moment, while my heart 
stopped at the fell danger which menaced 
Phyllis; a moment later, they were mercifully 
attracted to more likely prey, and we could see 
the moonlight on their white teeth as they 
laughed softly, hideously to themselves, and 
stole away. 

Phyllis was almost dead with terror, and it 
was some time before I could revive her. 

“ I was such a long time searching for you 
and father,” she pleaded, to extenuate her 
weakness. “ And then I thought you both 
dead, and—and—finding you alive, and then 
this-” 

I reassured her with loving words, and she, 
presently, was well enough to crawl over to 
Dale : he also had escaped unhurt, but was 
much shaken by all he had endured. When it 
seemed fairly safe, we crept into the shadow of 
one of the lions, where we discussed in whispers 
the best thing to be done. 

The night was yet young; we decided that, 
while the invaders were sleeping after their 
orgy, we would try and get food before ascer¬ 
taining if the motor-car, which had been devoted 
to my use before I was arrested, was still in the 
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same place and in working order Merciful y, 
we found bread, meat, and drink on the _ per¬ 
sons of Gole’s dead mercenaries, otherwise 1 
verily believe we should have died of exhaus¬ 
tion ; and it was after eating and drinking that 
Phyllis told me of how she had mercifu y 
escaped Gole. Although Dale was well with¬ 
in hearing, he did not listen . he was over¬ 
whelmed by the terrible death of his much 
loved wife, who had perished in the flames of 


the burning asylum. 

I learned that, after I was overcome and 
arrested before Phyllis’s eyes, on the night of 
Nesta’s entertainment, she was taken away and 
locked in a dark room, from which she could 
descry no means of escape. She was in terror- 
stricken despair and was almost out of her 
senses, when a woman, who afterwards ex¬ 
plained she was greatly beholden to Dale for 
having saved her life, after the State doctors 
had done their best (or worst) with her, had 
entered the place where she was confined, had 
seized her by the hands, and, by devious pas¬ 
sages, had conducted her from the place. 1 o 
Phyllis’s amazement and thankfulness, she 
had got clean away; and for the best part of a 
week, she had been at her wits’ ends to elude 
Gole’s far-reaching clutch: his appetite had 
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been sharpened by the manner in which he had 
been cheated. Phyllis had got away to the 
country, where a woman had taken compassion 
upon her, till she was finally discovered by 
Dole’s emissaries. By the time she was taken 
back to London, great changes had taken 
place: Gole was dictator; his immediate 
hangers-on were gorgeously bedecked officers 
of state, with despotic powers in their respec¬ 
tive departments. But it was in Gole that the 
greatest alteration had occurred, since he was 
no longer his cold, calm self, and seemed to 
be intoxicated with his newly gained dignity. 
One of its manifestations was an overmastering 
passion for the girl who had eluded him when 
he had believed himself sure of her. He had 
divorced his wife and angrily refused to believe 
that Phyllis was married, or that there promised 
to be a natural consequence of this union. He 
would not admit that former events could in 
any way affect the satisfaction of his desires, 
which, so far as Phyllis was concerned, were 
on account of his passion and her refinement 

to marry her in the hope of founding a 
dynasty. 

By the time she was taken to London, every 
preparation for the wedding had been made : 
it took place a very few minutes before I was 
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brought to trial. Phyllis had literally fought 
to escape the fate Gole had designed for her; 
she had only succumbed upon being forced to 
swallow a drug that had projected her into a 
dream-existence in which she had lost control 
of her faculties; this accounted for her callous¬ 
ness to my extremity in the Square, although 
she said that while she was there it seemed as 
if something were violently tugging at her 
heart-strings. 

How she had escaped when the invaders 
commenced their attack, she scarcely knew; 
Gole had striven to protect her, and after he 
had been drawn into the fray she had hidden 
in a doorway, where the effects of the drug 
she had swallowed gradually disappeared; 
then, she had taken refuge in a cellar, and this 
concealment she had left at nightfall in order 
to look for her loved ones in the Square, where, 
before the drug had been forced on her, she 
had learned they would be brought to trial. 

We waited for the best part of two hours, 
and the tumult did not abate. In every 
direction fires had broken out, by the light of 
which the invaders continued their orgy of 
rape, plunder, and murder. Doubtless the re¬ 
puted riches of London having proved illusive, 
their ire was stimulated by disappointment. 
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At last, we judged it advisable to take advan¬ 
tage of the comparative darkness to achieve 
our immediate purpose before daylight came. 
We had to step warily, not only to escape those 
who were ravening for prey, but to avoid 
stumbling on mutilated male and female 
bodies. At every turn, the glassy eyes of the 
dead stared at us reproachfully for being alive; 
the shrieks of the wounded and the dying 
rasped our nerves. London was given over to 
as merciless a sack as had ever fouled the 
records of humanity; and Asia and Africa 
were drinking deeply of revenge for all the 
wrongs, fancied and real, they had endured at 
white men s hands : to my distorted senses, it 
was as if emissaries of hell were devastating 
the world with fire and sword. Flames shone 
strangely on the coloured bodies of the men; 
the white forms of their victims: that night I 
saw sights and heard sounds which seemed to 
deny the existence of a merciful Providence. 
Once we were discovered; but, at that moment, 
the door of a seminary was forced, and this 
diverted the attention of those who would 
otherwise have ravished Phyllis from my side. 

To our unspeakable thankfulness, we found 
the motor in admirable order; we thought it 
wise to set out at once. 
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It was a ticklish business : bullets whistled 
over and about us; now and again, we were all 
but overturned by piles of dead and dying in 
the roadway. More than once, the darker 
skinned of the invaders would stop in their 
rapine to prostrate themselves as we passed; 
they conceived the motor to be a species of 
god. And as we journeyed, a panorama of 
horror unfolded itself; it was painted with 
hideous unanimity in colours of blood. For 
miles, charred or mutilated bodies marked one 
of the tracks by which the invaders had ad¬ 
vanced on London; occasionally, we would 
come upon detached parties of those who, 
glutted with carnage, their bodies as red as if 
they had been bathed in blood, stared stupidly 
as we passed. Frequently, we passed a fiercely 
burning building, into which men of colour 
would now and again throw a male captive. 
That night there seemed no place for pity in 
the world; it was wholly possessed by the 
powers of evil. 

We were on the Chatham road; we were 
making for Folkestone, where Dale believed 
he could get a small yacht in which we could 
escape across the channel, if there were any¬ 
thing approaching a favourable wind. As we 
journeyed, we were more than once sensible 
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that a motor was following. The wind was 
behind ; now and again, we would hear a dis¬ 
tant snorting; more than once we caught a 
glimpse of a persistently advancing reflection 
in the sky. 1 hen our motor stopped dead; it 
obstinately refused to move. Dale took a 
light, and groped in the motor’s bowels; he 
tested the accumulator with the voltmeter (we 
had no magneto), to find that the former had 
run down; this being the cause of the stop, all 
that was necessary to be done was to change 
the wires to the spare accumulator, which Dale 
at once did. It was well that it was such an 
easy matter to put right what was amiss; the 
motor that had been approaching from behind 
all but overtook us. At the same time, I was 
possessed by a curious lessening of vitality, 
which was a dimly familiar sensation, and as 
we started, I learned the reason. We had been 
all but overtaken by Gole, who, hatless, white- 
haired, livid, drove a motor the while his eyes 
stared before him. He was alone : merciless 
as fate, he was bent on stalking us. He did 
not seem inclined to take advantage of the 
superior speed of his car; he travelled be¬ 
hind at a steady pace, neither lessening nor in¬ 
creasing his distance from us : he was biding 
his time, revengefully prolonging our agony. 
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Although he was one to two, three rifle-barrels, 
which now and again gleamed as we passed 
the never-ending fires, stood ready to hand at 
his side. Any moment, we might expect to 
be shot in the back. 

As if to make a pitiful effort to save Phyllis, 
I insisted on her sitting before me as Dale 
steered, so that my body might offer some re¬ 
sistance to the death-laden bullet. Thus we 
sped through the night; love unspeakable in 
the car; and death following behind. I held 
Phyllis’s hand in mine; it was as much as she 
could do to prevent hers from unduly 
trembling; any moment might prove our last. 
Once or twice we tried increasing our speed, 
but it was of no use; Gole regulated his by 
ours, with the result that he preserved much the 
same distance between the two cars. 

We passed Gravesend—now a pitiful mix¬ 
ture of burned bodies and charred ruins, with a 
horrible smell of roasting human flesh in the 
air—to take the gentle inclines leading to the 
steep hill which runs into Strood. For mile 
upon mile, Phyllis’s hand trembled in mine; 
for seemingly eternities of suspense, Gole was 
intent on exquisitely prolonging our death 
agony. If he would only shoot and have done ! 
On the summit of Strood Hill, Dale brought 
the motor to an abrupt standstill. 
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“ What the-” I began. 

“ I can bear it no longer,” Dale groaned. 
“ Let us die and get it over.” 

“ But Phyllis!” 

“ God forgive me ! I’d forgotten her,” cried 
Dale ; he pulled the lever and essayed to start. 
The engine refused to go. 

In our despair we got out, to catch sight of 
Cole’s approaching motor behind, while well 
down the hill in front we saw what appeared 
to be a group of Chinamen about a blazing fire 
which covered the width of roadway. 

I told Phyllis to escape, but she would not 
leave me : we waited for the worst. 

Gole was all but on us ; I could see his eyes, 
which gleamed like lesser lights of his motor, 
and I wondered he did not stop to pick us off. 
He was now abreast, but he did not slacken 
speed : his unearthly, burning eyes looked 
steadfastly before him as he sped down the 
hill, narrowly missing our car in his progress; 
even as he passed, I was sensible of his over¬ 
mastering individuality. 

“ Don’t you see?” gasped Dale. 

“ What?” 

“ He’s mad. It’s turned his brain. Good 
God!” 

Dale’s exclamation was caused by Gole’s 
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motor, which was rapidly and deliberately 
approaching the great fire in the road. A 
moment or two later, the flames leaped up; a 
loud report was heard, followed by lesser ones : 
a shower of sparks; a quick dispersal of the 
Chinamen; and Gole was neither better nor 
worse off than the meanest of the day’s victims. 

The following night Dale, Phyllis, and I 
were on board a ten-ton yacht, steering for 
Normandy as well as we were able, where we 
believed we could find harbourage for our 
weary souls. The wind was fair; I held the 
sheet and looked after the tiller. Phyllis was 
lying asleep wrapped in a spare sail ; her calm 
breathing was eloquent of our comparative 
safety from harm. Dale, his fine face aglow 
with emotion, gazed in the direction of the 
land, over which lay a dull, red glare. My 
time was fully occupied in avoiding the aban¬ 
doned craft of the invaders, many of which had 
got adrift. 

“ To think that all the passionate strivings 
for liberty should have ended in this!” ex- 
claime ,i ' jr ~ ' ' ‘he blood of countless 
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oppose its rulings are doomed to perish. 

Socialism was, in my ancestor’s words, the 

Maste r> Beast we knew, but it kicked against 

ature s pricks till a stronger Master Beast 

nas come along and devoured the weaker. So 

it was and so it will ever be. Nature’s laws 

.are the Master Beast of Master Beasts. 

j hoS ?. who run counter to its ruling, as did 
Socialism, miserably perish.” 

“If it had not been for Gole!” I began. 

But Dale was wound up, and would not let 
me speak. 

“Cole’s career and fate are typical of 
Socialism, he said. "It commenced with 
concern for the commonweal, a sentiment that 
was quickly succeeded by desire for personal 

aggrandizement; octopus-like.it sucked the life¬ 
blood of its victims, while neglecting to take 
precautions against powerful enemies. The 
day of his apotheosis was the day of its down- 
faH. ^ Socialism has ended as miserably as he 

" the awfuI cost of it,” I remarked. 

♦ , J i Th . e Cost * the cost! And the cost 

to me ! he 
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his hands. And as the wind urged us from 
land, the dull, red glow which lay over Eng¬ 
land grew ever deeper. It was as if she were 
engulfed in the wrath of God. 

Happily for me, Phyllis, whose approaching 
motherhood crowned her as with a halo, slept 
peacefully on. 
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THE END 
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